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BY MARY HoWITT. 


(Concluded) 


We give below the conclusion of Mrs. 
Howits’s Memoir of W. L. Garrison. Ow- 


ing to some delay in England, the number of 


the People’s Journal containing it was only 
received within the week.—4. S. Standard. 

The lite of this truly great and good man 
has been 60 entirely devoted to the Anti-Sla- 


very cause, that we cannot give a sketch of 


the one without tracing, in some measure. 
the progress of the other. ‘ihe patience, 
the forbearance, the steadfast perseverance 
through good and through evil, the seii-sac- 
rifice, and self-reneuciation, of the martyrs 
of emancipation, had drawn upon the cause 
the eyes of the who'e country ; and sympathy 
and conviction swelled their ranks every day, 
not with merely enthusiastic purtisans, but 
with the most noble, the most intellectual, 
the most morally great men and women of 
the land. 

In 1635, therefore, a new impetus was 
given to the Anti-Slavery movement, by the 

ublic labors of two remarkable women, who 

nad become convinted of the guilt of siave- 
holding. ‘These were Angelina und Sarah 
Grimke, the daughters of the Hunorable 
Thomas 8. Grimke, an eminent citizen of 
South Carolina. By the death of their futher, 
they inherited a large amount of slave pro- 
perty. In opposition to the laws of their 
country, in the first instance, they endeavor- 
ed to improve the condition of their slaves, 
by establishing schools amoug them, and in- 
troducing the habits of free society. But all 
their efforts were fruitless: the state of Sla- 
very around them could neither permit nor 
make availing their humane labors. Sucri- 
ficing, therefore, their worldly interests to 
their conscientious sense of duty, they liber- 
ated their slaves, removed thein to a free dis- 
trict, where they would be able to maintain 
themselves, and then, with the small remains 
of their once nohle fuitunes, came to Phila 
delphia; where, naturally allying themselves 
to the emancipation cause, they became the 
most active and influential of its movers. — 
They had also embraced the religious opin- 
ions of the Society of Friends, which, among 
other things, gives to woman a moral responsi- 
bility hardly acknowledged, at least, as far as 
action goes, by other religious bodies. ‘They 
had thus been accustomed tc speak in pub- 
lic, and their style of speaking was singular- 
ly impressive. Angelina, in particular, was 
a close reasoner and most eloquent declain- 
er. Before long, they conceived that duty 
called them,to speak publicly on the subject 
of Slavery—that system which from experi- 
ence they knew to have horribly imbruted 
more than a million of their sex—and they 
consequently began to travel, and deliver 
their public testimony, both as Christian wo- 
men and repentant slaveholders, agiinst the 
enslavement of any portion of the human race. 
They came to Massachusetts, which became 
the principal field of their labors. At first, 
they addressed audiences composed exclu- 
sively of women; but so general became the 
curiosity to hear them, that immense assem- 
blies of both sexes gathered wherever they 
spoke, and the most electric effects were pro- 
duced by their energetic and powerful elo- 

uence, 

Alarmed at this strange innovation, and 
deeming it a dangerous precedent to be set 
to the women of the United States, the Cal- 
vinistic clergy of Massachusetts, connected 
with what is called “The General Associa- 
tion,” issued a bul/ against them, inthe name, 


and by the authority, of the apostle Paul, and | 


warned the churches to give them no counte- 
nanee in their unscriptural course! ‘l'hey 
defended themselves with signal ability, and 
Sarah Grimke published an ably-written se- 


ries of letters on the subject, entitled —* The | 


Equality of the Sexes,” which was the ori- 
gin of what is called, in America, the * Wo- 
man’s Rights Question,” and which has be- 


come, as will be seen, mixed up with the | 


emancipation movement. Of course, it was 
now necessary for the Abolitionists either to 
justify the course these powerful co-laborers 
were taking, or to join with the pro-slavery 
clergy in condemning and rejecting them.— 
The great body of Abolitionists, with Garri- 
son at their head, bade them Go! speed! and 
thus established the principle of women be- 


ing morally and politically equal to men.— | 


The clergy of the * orthodox” stamp still 


continued to show the most hostile spirit to | 


the labors of women. and used every means 
in their power to get the management of the 
abolition canse into their own hands. 
made a violent attempt at this in May, 1839, 
at the annual meeting of the * Anti-Slavery 


Society,” in the city of New York, by deny- | 


ing that female members had a right to take 
an in the proceedings ; but in this they were 
‘ortunately defeated. ‘They then announced 
that, if the question was still carried in oppo- 
sition to their views at the next annual meet- 
ing, Oey would secede from tlre society alto- 


The time of that meeting came, and will 
ever be memorable in the annals of the Anti- 
Slavery cause in America. ‘The clergy had 
exerted every influence in their power to in- 
sare an overwhelming attendance of such as 
held their views of the question. The meet- 


ing was immense. The question immediate- | 


ly came on. Abby Kelley’s name was pro- 
She was a member of the Society of 

riends, one of the most gifted and self-sac- 
rificing of women, a noble creature in the no- 


blest sense of the word, and one who has, | 


since then, done more by her public lectures, 
and extraordinary labors, towards the over- 


throw of Slavery, than any other lecturer) 


whatever. She is one of those who, in the 
unshrinking achievement of good works, de- 
served, and will obtain, immortal honor.— 
Sueh are the glorious women who have come 
forth in this extraordinary movement, clearly 
proving their own moral and intellectual 
whilst they undermine the strong- 
of Slavery, prejadice, and self-interest. 
was—should Abby Kelley sit 

en the committee? =A large majority of votes 


They | 
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decided that she should, and the clergy and 
their adherents immediately seceded, went to 
another place, and organized a society full of 
deadly hostility to the old one, giving it the 
name of the **American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society.” ‘Their first endeavor was 
to brand the old society as a dangerous body ; 
as one which ought to be discountenanced by 
every friend of good order and religion.— 
This new clerical society, unfortunately, like 
Elliot Cresson and his mission, has taken 
root in England, and has obtained the wari 
support of the Broad-street Committee, in 
London, which, singularly enough, is com- 
posed principally of the Society of Friends, 
who profess to hold, as one of their funda- 
menial principles, the right for every hutman 
being to speak as the spirit giveth utterance, 
and who authorize, to thé utmost, the right 
of women to enter the ministry, and speak in 
public. But truth is strong, nay, omnipo- 
tent, and these things must in the end be 
corrected. 

No one individual in America has come in 
for a greater share of hatred and misrepre- 
sentation from this wew and adverse party, 
than Garrison himself& It has been their ob- 
ject to crush him, and the violence of the 
Southern slave party has net been greater 
than the unkind, ungenerous falsehoods which 
| they have circulated against him. We have 
heard, all of us in England, that he is a dis- 
turber of the public peace, a firebrand, an in- 
Sdel, and on the last charge have the changes 
most successfully rung. An infidel ! because 
he believes that not one day in seven, but 
that a// days should be kept holy! ~- Are not 
many of us infidels in this same sense? A 
disorganizer and firebrand, because he rejects 
the use of all carnal weapons, and ineuleates 
the duty of literally overcoming evil with 
good, and forgiving our enemies, as we de- 
sire God to forgive us! May the day soon 
come, when not only he, but we and the 
whole world, are “disorganizers and fire- 
brands”’ of this description. 

In 1840, the so-called ** World’s Anti-Sla- 
very Convention” was keld in London, and 
Garrison was appointed by the American 
Anti-Slavery Society to attend it, together 
with Lucretia Mott, and other female dele- 
gates—Lueretia Mott, by way of parenthesis, 
let us obseive, is another of those remarkable 
women who have been called out Of the re- 
tirement of private Jif, to stand forth boldly 
in this great batile for human rights. Never 
will the writer of this article forget seeing 
for the first time this extraordinary woman. 
Lucretia Mott, to her idea, must be an Ama- 
zon who, if full of intellectual power, and 
moral intrepidity, would want yet the graces 
of the true woman. She came; she was not 
above the middle size; in the plainest garb 
of a Quaker matron; calin, gentle, affection- 
ate, and womanly in the highest degree.— 
‘There was thing absolutel bduing in 
the tenderness of her eye, in her soft simile, 
and low, pleasant voice; presently, however, 
the intellectual brow, the kindling eye, the 
beaming ,and the el t tongue 
realized an idea of intellectual and meral 
greatness, and singleness of purpose, which 
wanted no Amazonian figure to complete it. 
She is now the writer's idea of a woman of 
the apostolic age; and hers, in reality, are 
the true characteristics of mind which those 
apostolic days called forth, as well as the 
present great straggie in Armerica, Such 
was Lueretia Mott; but she was a woman, 
and the World's Convention would not re- 
ceive her; nor, of course, any of her sister 
delegates. 

Garrison, as might be expected, refused, 
therefore, to appear ih the character of dele- 
gate, either: not on the grounds of * Wo- 
man’s Rights,’ but because the credentials 
given by the American Anti-Slavery Society 
were dishonored, and he would not allow 
himself to go in as a privileged member, 
where others, having the same credentials as 
his own, were excluded. ‘T'o have done oth- 
erwise would, according to his views, have 
been fulse to that society, and to the cause 
of the slave. He went, therefore, merely in- 
to the gallery as a spectator. 

Strong in many noble minds was the in- 
| dignation felt at this exclusion, and Daniel 
O'Connell and William Howitt, each of 
| them addressed letters to Lucretia Mott on 
| this subject which were widely circulated in 

America. 
| ‘The great question of entire and immediate 
| emancipation, since then, has made rapid pro- 
| gress through the United States. The true 
spirit of American independence is showing 
itself amongst accumulating thousands who 
have awoke as from a lethargy, and are ex- 
| erting their strength to throw olf this incubus 
of crime, and this moral disgrace, from their 
country. 

The object of William Lloyd Garrison, 
and his colleagues, Henry C. Wright and 
Frederick Douglass, in this country at the 
present moment, is to rouse the sympathies 
of the British population, and, knowing the 
influence which public opinion here exerts in 
America, to secure for this sacred cause the 
full benefit of this moral agent. 

The struggle is an arduous one, but the 
| hand of God is for it, and it must prosper.— 
Mary remarkable features already attend it; 
it has called forth an amount of moral power 
and greatness, the effect of which cannot 
easily be calculated, but the result of which 
must be an immense march onward in the 
human progress. 

Of our friend Garrison, let us conglude in 
the words of one capable of appreciating cha- 
racters like his—** He is one of God's no- 
bility—the head of the moral aristoeracy.— 
It is not only that he is invulnerable to inju- 
ry—that he early got the world under his 
| feet, but that in his meekness, his sym- 
pathies, his self-forgetfulness, he appears 
“covered all over with the stars and orders 
of the spiritual realu whence he derives his 
| dignities and his powers.” He is, in 

short, a tree disciple of Christ, and in this 
| lies his power and Sia greatness. Such men 
ennoble their age and their country. 
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From the Nalivnal Era. 
The Constitutional Question--Anti-S!a- 
very Men. 


We proceed at once to notice the following 
resolutions of the State Liberty Convention 
of Massachusetts: 

Resulved, That, to secure human rights, 
governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just power from the coaseat of 
the governed—but the power and seope of 
such governments cannot extend so fir as to 
conflict with the natural rights of man, or be 
inconsistent with the principles of natural 
usiice, 

Resolved, That the Constitution of the U- 
nited States does not establish slavery, nor 
give it any legal existence; nor does it, by 
any fair interpretation, sanction it, within the 
Siates. Nor could it so sanction it,even had 
its framers so intended, inasmuch as slavery 
hid at that time no legal existence in any of 
the States of the Union: Because, first, the 
colonial charters did not authorize it. | Sees 
ondly, the trade between the Colonies and 
Africa was never legalized by Great Britain. 
Thirdly, the decision of the Court of King’s 
Bench, in the case of Somerset, in 1772, set- 
tled the law of the land, as applicable to the 
Colonies as to any part of Great Britain.— 
Fourthly, the Declaration of Independence, 
in 1776, ! a fi tal law of the 
land, with which slavery was necessarily in- 
consistent. Fifthly, nore of the Constitu- 
tions of the then States recognise it. And, 
sixthly, because slavery is inconsistent with 
natural right and justice, and its establish- 
ment lies beyond the limit of rightful consti- 
tutional and legislative authoriiy. 

The first resolution affirms, that “the pow- 
er and seope” of a government founded up- 
on the consent of the governed, ‘cannot ex- 
tend so far as to conflict with the natural 
rights of man, or be inconsistent with the 
principles of natural justice.” No cominent 
upon this would be needed, were it not for the 
doctrine, recently broached by some, that law 
is no law uoles» it be a righteous one—a 
doctrine with no other foree than that deri- 
ved from a mere play on words. Whether 
the “power and scope” of such a government 
as that named above, can extend so far as to 
confliet with the natural rights of man, is a 
mere question of tact. The right to violate 
“the natural rights of man, or act inconsist- 
ently with the prineiples of natural justice,” 
certainly exists nowhere. But that * the 
power and scope’ (the last term meaning de- 
sign or purpose) of such a government may 
extend so “far as to conflict with natural 
rights,” is proved by the fact, that some fits 
teen Governments in this country are contin- 
ually sanctioning and enforcing the viokati 
of such rights, 

“Ah! but they are not just Governments,” 
it is said. True. Is it then meant by the 
proposition, that “my government can, in 
its provisions, “conflict with natural rights 
and the principles of natura/ justice 1” This 
is a truism—a just government certainly can- 
not at the same time be an unjust one. 

But it is the second resolution which de- 
serves special comment. 

{t is often remarked, that it is unwise to 
make any concession to Slavery. So it is.— 
And not only unwise, but indefensible. But 
it is always proper to make concessions de- 
manded by the Truth. An unsound argu- 
ment or an erroneous statement, put forth 
against slavery, tends to strengthen its claims. 

We agree with the declaration, that the 
Constitution of the United States does not 
establish slavery, or give it any legal exist- 
ence. We go further, and affirm, that it con- 
fers no power upon the Government to estab- 
lish slavery, or give it legal existence. Nor 
does it give any /egal sanction to the system. 
But by no means do we assent to the posi- 
tion that “it could not have given such a 
sanction, even had its framers so intended ;” 
nor do we admit the truth generally of the al- 
Jegations made in support of this position. 

1. As to the Colonial Charters, we shall 
say nothing about thein, for we have no op- 
portunity now to examine them. But, so 
far as we remember, they did not prohibit the 
establishment of slavery, and were not re- 
pugnant to it. 

2. On what ground the second statement is 
made, we are ata loss to, understand. The 
trade in slaves between the Colonies and Af- 
rica was recognised as a /egal commerce— 
was sanctioned by the Crown—was per petus 
ated by the use of the royal veto, in opposi- 
tion to the express will of some of the colo- 
nies. ‘These are facts attested by history. — 
So far back as the year 1732, the Legislature 
of Virginia began to legislate against the for- 
eign slave trade. The duties upon slave im- 
portation were increased, from time to time, 
till, in 1772, they amounted to above forty 
percent. In the same year, a petition on 
the subject was presented to the Throne, from 
the House of Burgesses of Virginia. It says 
that the commerce in slaves had *long been 
considered asa trade of great inhumanity, 
and ander its present encouragement,” it threa- 
tened the existence of His Majesty’s colo- 
nies. After showing that though some of 
his * Majesty's subjects of Great Britain” 
might reap emolument from it, it greatly re- 
tarded the settlement of the colonies,”’ it con- 
cluded as follows: 

“Deeply impressed with these sentiments, 
we most humbly beseech your Majesty to re- 
move all these restraints on your Majesty's 
Governors of this colony, whieh prohibit their 
assenting to such laws as might! check so very 
pernicious a commerce.” 

How does this plain statement of facts 
consist with the declaration that the trade in 
slaves was never legalized by Great Britain? 
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Fe The third statement is, that **the decis- 
ion of the Court of King’s Bench, in the 
case of Som:rset, ia 1772, settled the law of 
tle land, as applicable to the colonies as to 
any part of Great Britain.” This cannot be 
trne ; else, Why was compensation allowed 
oy the British Government to ours, for slaves 
ewWned in this country, wrecked upon the 
Beriwuda islands, before the abolition of ela- 
very there? It will be recollected that our 
Government, with a pertinacious fidelity to 
the slave power, ever characteristic of it, de- 
nied compensition for slaves ia certain 
sels, the Encomiam, Comet, and Hermi- 
ane, wrecked on the British West India isl- 
s, Whereby the slaves were made free.— 
Si of the vessels was lost prior to the act 
abolition in the colonies; and for the 
slaves on board that vessel, if we recollect 
ci compensation was awarded ; the prin- 
le was thus recognised, that, the colonies 
ing slaveholding, the decision in the case 
Of Somerset did not apply to them. Com- 
pensation was denied in the other cases, he- 
use the transaction took place after the ab- 
ain of slavery in the islands. 

4. Itis said, fourthly, that *the Deelara- 

e of Independence, in 1776, became a fun- 
jamental law of the land, with which slave- 
ry was necessarily inconsisient.”” Doubt 
less slavery, in all its parts, is inconsisteat 
with the Declaration of Independence ; but 
where is the authority for saying that this 
be: the fundamental law of the land ?— 
The people of the colonies dia not so ordain, 
Nothing in the Declaration itself gives coun- 
tenance to this idea. ‘The Supreme Court of 
the United States has never so ruled. The 
Constitution of the United Siates, behind 
which there is no higher authority than the 
ultimate sovereiguty of the people, dues not 
so recognise it. Let us not impuse anagree- 
able fiction upon our own mninds. ‘That Dee- 
Jaration was put forth by the representatives 
of slaveholding colonies, not as a /aw, but as 
a Vindication of their separation from Great 
Britain. In that they affirmed certain great 
principles as the foundation of all just gov- 
ernment, and thereby came under a moral ob- 
ligation to carry out those principles faith- 
fully in their own case; but they did not or- 
dain them as the fundamental law of the Go- 
vernireut they were about to originate. Nor 
could these principles have any legal force 
over them, until declared to be law. When 
they came to form the Constitution, their 
language was this: ** We do hereby ordain 
and establish this Constitution,” &c. ‘This 
is the fundamental and the only fuadamental 
law of the land. We could wish it other- 
wise. We wish it could be said, with truth, 
that the, Declaration of Independence had 
ofdained and established by our 
fathers as the fundamental Jaw of the land. 
But we cannot go beyond the record, aod be- 
lieve without evidence. : 

5. “Fifthly. None of the Constitutions of 
the then States recognised it.” This is 
searcely true. Several of the Constitutions 
of the States at the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, contained various provisions recoguising 
indirectly the condition of slavery. For ex- 
ample, they provided that no “/ree man should 
be deprived of the right ef linerty without,” 
&c., and phat every “free man” should be 
entided to vote, &c. This certainly was a 
recognition of the tact that there were or 
might be slaves in those commonwealths, 
and excluded these slaves from certain privi- 
leges. 

Bot, what matter if “the Constitutions of 
the then States” did not recognise it? The 
laws did. In fact, slavery was a part of the 
social structure. Slaves were first introduced 
into Virginia in the year 1620. ‘They increa- 
sed steadily frou that time till, in 1776, they 
constituted a large portion of the inhabitants 
of the States. During all this period, /aws 
were continually made, recogniving them as 
sluves; and it does really seem like cavilling 
to deny, that what had been in existence for 
more than a century, was imbedded in the 
local institutions of a State, recognised and 
yuarded by all its laws, and was a compo- 
nent part of the basis of its social system, 
wus not /egalized, because not written ex- 
pressly in the Constitution ! 

In the year 1663, a law was passed in Vir- 
ginia, by which all children born in the coun- 
try “were declared to be bond or free, xccor- 
ding to the condition of the mother.” In 
1667, it was declared that “the conferring of 
baptism doth not alter the condition of the 
person baptized, #8 to his bondage or free- 
dom. ‘This was done that the new masters, 
freed from this doubt, may more carefully 
advance the propagating of Christianity, by 
permitting their slaves to be baptized.” Ln 
1682, it was declared, that all *sercants bro't 
into this country, by sea or land, not being 
Christians, whether Moors, Mulattoes, or In- 
dians, exerpt ‘Turks and Moors in amity with 
Great Britain, and all Indians which should 
be sold by neighboring Indians, or any oth- 
ers trafficking with us, as s/aves, should be 
slaves to all intents and purposes whatsoev- 
er.” ‘This act was re-enacted in 1705, and 
afterwards in 1753. 

Here, then, are numerous Jaws ordaining 
the condition of slavery, dooming certain per- 
sons to that condition, establishing and per- 
petuating the slaveholding relation, which 
had already existed for more than a century 
under the guarantees of the law; and yer the 
assertion is made, that, at the time of the 
Constitution adoption, it was not legalized in 
a single colony! What is true of Virginia 
is true of all the colonies. It was legalized 
in Pennsylvania and New York. Else, why 
did Pennsylvania, and New York, and New 
Jersey, find it necessary to pass laws abol- 
ishing the condition? 

6. “Sixthly. Because slavery is inconsist- 





In the Constitation ot Virginia, “the inhu- | ent with natural right and justice, and its es- 
man use of the royal negative,” in refusing  tablishment lies beyond the limit of rightful 
petmission to exclude slaves from the colo-! constitutional and legislative authorit — 
nies, was assigned as one of the reasons for ' "That ia. slavery had no legal existence inany 
of the States of this Union, because its estal- 


separating from Great Britain. Besides, 
why was it found necessary to agitate so 
jong and earnestly to procure a law abvlish- 





ing the slave trade between Africa and the 
British dominions, if that trade was never 
legalized by Great Britain? 


! 
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lishment lies beyond the limit of righ ful 
constitational and legal authority. We res 
tfully submit os this A ve = 
be logical to say that slavery 

Bo rightful leg?! existence, because its estab- 
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oe the signatures attached to it. Whether th 
cial ry enyhage maga wp da — object of this Reverend politician was to bend 
hee bahaeat . tenes tenmete ne 7 rity any body, (1) or to exhibit his zeal for 
fire? Whose wife or children h “ ay Of ‘the preservation of ‘our glorious Union,’ or 
od tate bans as he Crag to show that Liberty party men were still for 
an Noi oan oar _ he y= ‘an alliance with the soathern me 
ad any thing more than assert the ; i 
claims of justice and mercy ? ‘They call him pe Boece gerne — 
an infidel: Ido not believe it. is creed we meg to 8 oor Re 7 satith 
may differ, in some things, from theirs, or | oi, ee man comcbited : ‘et = 
from mine, and yet remain the creed of a_ “4 Gn Ape 
Christian; and if he be breathing the spirit | “au, 
of a Christian—if he be casting vut devils in; , This afternoon, (Thursday,) at half past 
the name of Jesus Christ, what right have | 3 o'clock, at the State House, the Judict 
ey mnt in rennet aot Cem wim Dain pt 
‘ a 
sword they are elalding has te cign. are half of the petitioners by Wendell Philli 
his measures be right, his mistakes in the | and William Lloyd Garrison. What will 
ae can are | make thoes wrong, and, if be the viceadiome denied will nos 
eir measures be wrong, thei d i P S  SRORG My OS CameaRy ED 
the faith can never pars.» shove elagha, Ortho- do not suppose it will be iu favor of granting 
doxy is a sacred name, and, just because it is ‘he prayer of the petitioners—for THe PEOPLE 
a sacred name, few things are more impious | pat a re = word, way their servants 
croctiye But he tte tated ad cede | net stutythemeelves, and excite the lag 
man never been himself the victim of vio-  't of all intelligent men, by imitating the 
lence? He has; his character has been as-| ‘Patriotic’ fools, alias the + Select Commit- 
sailed; his person has been buhted like a ‘tee,’ of the Ohio Legislature, to whom this 
partridge in the wilderness 3 a price has been | subject was referred, and whose ineffably sil- 
set upon his Lead; his life has been pat in !y #4 stupid report we have chronicled in 
peril; and by whom? By the emissaries of ‘he tight place, to wit, our * Refuge of & 








lishinent lies beyond the limit of rizAiful, 
constitutional, and legal authority ; pa 


will; they have it, because they choose to 
have it; and so they stand alone among the 
nations of the earth in their guilt and theie 
degradation. 




















oppression—by assassins clothec in ortho- Pression.” In relation to the proposed 
doxy—by men, who, in the poet's phrase, Sicthesn «0 ioe Gaty ee liberty and 
"4 — ern slavery, they oracularly say—* The 
“Are seandals to their times, roposition is traitorous (!) pee disloyal.— 
an, ata Joss to find his faults, tis not a thing to be entertaiued or reasoned 
nd can’t commit his crimes. upon, The perpetuity of the Union should 
That the Abolitionists have never Jone any be assumed—regarded as a fixed fact, not to 
thing which was rash or out cf place, J am | be debated or questioned’!! What trash is 
not prepared to assert. It were marvellous— , this! How disgusting is such servility to 
it were almost superluman, if, amidst the @9 instrument, which the Committee dare 
difficulties which beset their path, they had ot deny contains the most iniquitous guar- 
never let go the reins of discretion; but sup- #ties for the protection of slavery, and the 
pose them to be as bad as their accusers call Support of which involves the people of the 
them, and their accusers as good as they call North in the guilt of the slave system! ‘To 
themselves, what is that 10 us? The cause propose a peaceful dissolution of the Union 
of humanity is still the same ; and it is sure- 18 TREASON, says this Committee, ‘To oppose 
ly better to help a bad inan in a good cause, the war with Mexico, with the voice or press, 
than to help a good man in a bad cause. And 8 TREASeN, says James K. Polk. ‘The next 
step must be, to declare it a treasonable act 
to deny that slavery is ‘the corner stone of 
our republican edifice’! But, treason, or no 
treason, our ery still is. and ever shall be— 
NO UNION WITHSLAVEHOLDERS.’ 

(Liberator 12th of March. 


Mr. Adams. 
We take the following from the Washing- 





think of the provocation which these same 
Abolitionists had to endure. They found 
the churches fast asleep, and disposed to be 
angry when their sleep was disturbed; they 
found the holders and the tormenturs of ;‘ 
slaves retained in the fellowship, and even 
in the oversight of the churches ; they found 
the ministers of the churches either speaking 
evasively. or positively defending the exist- 
ing statg of things; they found expedients 
eagerly resoried to, whose appearance was [a correspondent of the Pittsburgh Gazette. 
plausible, but whose aim was, at once, to Phe voice of the “Old Man Eloquent” will 
frustrate their designs, and to impose on the not be heard much eo among us, but we 
simplicity of their triends. They found these Tejoice that while it still lingers it speaks in 
things going on, month afier month, and year bebull of liberty—T'rue Democrat. 
after year; their sincerity was offended;| The Civil and Diplomatic Bill, and the 
their sympathies were shocked; their pa- amendments of the Senate, occupied the at- 
tience was worn out; and if they sinned tention of the House during the early part of 
against propriety in word or in deed, they the day. and again in the evening. Some of 
did so in circumstances where charity forbids these amendments excited an earnest discus- 
that ‘every nice offence should bear its com- sion, and particularly one appropriating $50,- 
ment.’ 1000 for paying the owners of the Spanish 
Finally, the slaveholder tells us that we do Sehr. L’Amistad. Mr. Adams, who had 
not know their circumstances, else we would | not before spoken during the present session 
judge of them with greater leniency. But of Congress, and who coold not now, but for 
the tale is untrue. We do know their cir- the unanimous consent of the House, asked 
cumstances, We know that they have set — to speak upon this question.— 
up slavery, and are keeping it np by appeals, Leave was granted, and the members clus- 
to the record of our blessed Christianity.— tered around the venerable member with the 
We know them to be ‘steeped in guilt.’ | respect due to his years and his wisdom.— 
We know them to be treasuring up forthem= | Mr. A. is very feeble, and during the two or 
selves, and for their children alter them, the | three weeks he has been here has not before 
vengeance of the Most High. We know | attempted to speak. THis voice now wee 
them to be slaves, in their own persons, of | faint and his trame feeble. What he said 
the very worst description; for the physical | WS against paying the owners of the Span- 
bondman is not 80 vile as the moral bond- | ish poner a most unjust claim, as he re- 
man who has bound him. We know that garded it. They were slave dealers and had 
the excuses which are ever on their lips, | deprived’ the Africans, who had been robbed 
make nothing so manifest as their deep infat- | @f their liberty, of home and-eountry. 
vation. In one word we know that the law | ‘They had violated Spanish laws in doing 
of the Eternal is not, and cannot become, the this. The men brought here wee declared 
creature of circumstances, but demands obe- | free by our courts, They were demanded by 
dience, from all men in all cirewmstances, | the Spanish Government, not as slaves, but 
and wall places of the earth. ‘Talk of their | #8 a8sassins and pirates. If either, they were 
circumstances! Why, if there be a people | Pt property ; nor was any demand made for 
under the sun, whose circumstances are fa- | indemnity, antil the vourts bad made these 
vorable to the abolition of slavery, were their , men free. 
hearts but disposed to this, it is just the peo-| The committee of ways and means have 
ple of whom we speak. Is not the political | recommended econeurrence in this amend- 
suffrage wholly in their hands? Itis, Can) ment, and the Senste passed ix with great 
they not make or unmake their rulers as they | unanimity, but fer the remarks of Mr..Ad- 
please ? They can. Even the man whose , ama, but 28 meinbers were found willing to 
votes are inany, because he is the holder of , vote for the claim, aud 94 voted against i.— 








many slaves, is not bound by any law to give | Never were a w productive of se 
sheassivotme ie favor of slavery. Nay more, | much er. Such is the respect for the 
if a!) the professing Obristians in the slave| + Old ye - 
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Muréer will out. 


This is an adage that will in general, 1 be- 
lieve, hold good, yet it sometimes happens 
that the innecent suffir; and the guilty es- 
cape. Perheps this would be the case gene- 
rally, if the testimony of the guilty person 
was to he admitted ard relied upen by the 
ccurt. Henree great care shou'd be exercised 
to ascertain the character of the witness. No 
court of justice will permit a man under a fie- 
litious name to send by letter « statement of 
what he may cail facts, and rely upon this, 
statement as evidence, his name and place of 


| 


residence not being known, 


In the Anti-Slavery Bugle of Jan, 15th, I 
find an article in relation to what some would 
call a discussion between J. W. Walker and 
myself, Tris thought by many who heard 
the discussion and have seen the article, that 
“Observer? must have been a very careless 
observer. a8 hisarticle evidently lacks the most 
important ingredient, that is truth! Ido not 
inran to be understood that he has told no 
truth, or that he intentionally asserted faise- 
hoois; but that he was incompetent or un- 
willing to give a true history of the case !— 
We shall briefly notice a few things contain- 
ed in the article, allowing the rest to remain 
for cerreetion at some future period, and per- 
haps at the judgment day. 

The first thing that I shall notice ia, that 


in my wi dertaking to defend the M. BE. Church | 
aguinst the attack of Anti-slavery men, Tan, 


nounced that if Tdid not satisfy the people | 
that the church was anti-slavery, | would then | 
debate the question with any competent per- , 
eon; and the people not being sitisfied, I was: 
replied to by J. W. Walker, who showed 
that what had been suid by me was contr - 
dicted by fuets. There ts one truth in all 
this; that is. that I delivered a lecture, the 
design of whieh was to show that the church 
was not pro-slavery. With regard to the rest, 
the people unscquainted with the tater 
would undoubiedly be misted by such a state- 
ment. The facts are these: a member of 
our church had asked fora letter of dismissal 
in consequence of the reported pro-slavery 
characterot the ehareh, butogr ed to wait four 
weeks if LT would agree to heture upon that 
subject atthat tune, At the request of sever- 
al members | agreed to do so with the under- 
standing that if he was not satisfied, he should 
then have leave peaceably to retire. | did 


‘ers and recommended as the best extont. 
‘is true Mr. W. on the next evening attempt- 


haps took nearly two mirutes to read it, and 
if Mr. ** Observer” thought this a /ong time, 


, it must be because he felt very uneasy under 
| the operation. 


Ard now in regard to the Wesleyan Dfs- 
cipline, whieh he says | examined for rearly 
an hour, although told it was not the Di-ei- 
pline. Task. who told me it was not the Dis- 
cipline? Nene otherthan Mr. W. Batwhy 
did he do this? Evidently because he knew 
he could not defend it, Put what was his 
svrprise and consternation when I read from 
the prefice the following: “The Discipline 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Connection of 
America, Canton Ohio. Published by J. B. 
Miller for the Wesleyan Methodist Connec- 
tion. Daniel Gotsball, Printer.” Another 
was handed to me. published by O. Scott him- 
self, when Mr. Walker acknowledged that 
the reading was the sane inevery case. The 
Discipline which Mr. W. was so vowilling 
to own, and about which he meade so much 
ado, is still offered for sale by the agents of the 
Book concern of the Westeyan Methodist 
Connection, and the identical one T held in 
my hand had been sold by one of their preach- 


ed to meke an impression on the public mind 


‘that their lost edition of the Discipline was 
‘much better on the subj et of discussion, and 


that T hed neo right to use the one I had, but 
in this he failed. ard was censtrained to con- 


| fess that Thad applied to him fur one of the 


latest editions, * but.” svid he. “if Thad one, 
do you think T would let him have itto break 
our heads with?’ A virtual acknowledg- 
ment that he knew it would not bear exami- 
nation, He could not be prevailed upon to 
stay and hear my reply. though earnestly so- 
licited to do so. The Wesleyan Discipline 
was referred to, to show that however anti- 
slavery they ‘vere asa church, that the lan- 
guage of the Discipline was net so decidedly 
opposed to slavery as ours, and the concla- 


sion must be that if our Discipline was pro- 
slavery theirs must he; but as they declare 
theirs is not; we show most conclusively 
that ours is not, 


Mr. * Observer’ says, * the effect was pow- 


erful—intense was the feeling of indignstion 
towards the * Rev. abettors of sin, when Mr. 
W. said that J steod there to plead that under 
some Circumstances it was right to steal ba- 
hies, ond to tear husbands from their wives.” 
There is no wonder that there was an “ine 
tense feeling of indignation against the Rev. 
abettors’ of sin,” for every person who had 


Cape Cop, March 12, 1847." | what purpose ncbody ean tell. An old lady 
Dear Friexps:— who reads the newspapers, and watches the 
For the first time in my life, 1am on the | events that pass, said to me the other morn- 
sands of this wonderfulest peninsula in the jing, ‘there is our general court, they eome 
world. Somebody asked once, what was the together a most three months ago, and there 
most valusble natural production of New | they've sot and sot and sot, and for what, the 
Hampshire? The’ answer was, MEN,— Lord only knows.” I thonght as much.— 
The sands of Cape Cod are the nursery of | They passed the annual anti-slavery resolu- 
Navigators. They are only sprouted here; tions the other day; though, as an improve- 
for as soen as they can haul am-ckerel, away | ment on former sessions, it was too late to 
they eubark—and hy the tine they are nine- send them to Congress, so that Massachu- 
teen, they can siddle and bridle a ship of | setts will not be laid on the table at Wash- 
600 tons, and ride her down to Canton or ington this time in sovereign contempt—an 
Caleut'a as coolly as ever man rode his mare | annual indignity she has not failed of before 
to mill. ; for years. Yours as ever, 
Nature evidently designed this barren | PARKER PILLSBURY. 
region as her hot-house for the culture Of | queemecmnsmammmccn 
And she opens to them the pe- | 














vavigators, 


rils of the sea even at their own cradles, so 
they may know the fate which awaits them, | 
For the storms that ofien sweep the ocean. 
are equally terrific on the Cape, which is on- 
ly a flat arm of land reaching out some hun- 
dred miles, as if to stay the tempest on the 
ocean, Nor dues the storm abate their zeal, 
though in mockery of it, it so often hurls 
their thousand vessels in their very faces on 
the shore, with whole crews d:owned in the 
cabin, or swept over-board to fodder the 
monsters «f the deep. To one storm the fie 
inily where TP now am Jost three sons, from 
sixteen to twenty-eight years old. The dis- 
tressed father, three diys afer, went and to k 
the youngest out of the cabin of the vessel, 
wodr stand laid him out with his ows hands, 
The friendly brine, in which, at the lidding 
of the storm-god, he had been crowned ia 
his berth, had preserved his form and feature, 
complexion and expression, as if, instead of 
death, a gentle sleep had been rocked upon 
him, as he bounded on the billows, Llours 
afterward, he seemed as one asleep, Just 
before he left, he built 4 litle model schoon- | 
er. which he named * The Bride,” furnished | 
with sails, colors and rigging in every part, | 
and giving her into the hands of his mother, | 
he said, * Keep this till I come.’ She keeps 
her vet. “J was lo keep her,” said she just 
now, with a tear, ** J was fo keep her until he 
come.” His schooner, The Bride, was to 
him only an emblem of a more precious trea- 
sure he left behind, whose youthful widow- 
hood is still mourned by her maiden associ- 
ates, as they look upon her pale and sorrow- 
sir'cken countenance, with the tenderest af- 
fiction, 

The village of Dennis, where I now write, 
lost twenty-five persons in the same storm, 


‘ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. | 


SALEM, MARCH 26, 1847. 





**T love agitation when there is cause for it 
—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
tants of a city, saves them from being burn- 
ed in their beds.” —Edmund Burke. 








Persons having’ business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 








Spee.al No ice. 

The treasury of the Western Anti-Slavery 
Socirty is in iminediate need of about one 
hundred dollars. Will those who have made 
pledges, oblige by forwarding the amount if 
convenient? If those who have neither made 
pledges nor given anything to the funds of 
the Society are disposed to contribute, will 
they please do so at once? 

All the money forwarded will be acknow 
ledged in the Bugle. 

SAML. BROOKE, Gen. Agent. 


LABOR AND LABORERS. 


The Anti-Slavery enterprise embraces the 
generally acknowledged principle, thet the 
laborer is worthy of his bite. It is true it 
does not make the application of this doc- 
trine to the condition of al/ L.borers; itis more 
specific in its object, the destruction of the 
principle and practice of chattel slavery be- 
ing the express purpose which called it into 
existenve. Yetno onecan really believe that 
the colored laborer of the South is worthy of 
his hire, without also believing that all labor- 
ers the world over, are entitled 1 a just com- 
pensation fur their services; nor can any who 


is true that any improvement in the condition | tration. The Shoemakers in Columbiana 


of either of these classes would benefit the- 


other to a greater or less extent, for the inte- 
rests of the laborer are one snd indivisible the 
world over; but which is the most to be pi- 
tied which most needs to be elevated 1— 


which has been most outraged? It is some- 


times asserted that white slavery is worse | 
than black slavery, that the conditior. of “wa- | 


ges slaves” is less toler ble than that of chatiel 
slaves. A sufficient refutation to this absurdity 
is tound in the fact that the latter are continu- 
ally striving to exchange their chattel chains 
for wages withes, but we never heard of the 
former longing for service on a Southern plan- 
lation. 
tem of oppression that darkens the brightness 
of God's green earth, which so degrades labor 
_and the laborer, as does chattel slavery 5 and 
| this appears so palpably true that we cannot 
‘understand how it can be deuied. 
“to be true that is said of the destitution of the | 
victims of * wages slavery,” all their oy pres- 
sion of which we hear, rather under than over- 


We do not belie'e there is any sys- 


_ Fated, yet when we contemplate the results of 
, these two systems, and see the feeling which 
exists in regard to labor and the laborer in 


the respective communities in which they are | 
| 


| found, what have wet Iris true, the labor- 
' Toy niin, even here in the Western States, is 
Phot regaded ox he sheuld be, not esteemed 
so highiy dy some as Wf bis toil-hardened hend 
Was deiiewiely professional ; but there cannot 
be teund in any part of the North such a uni- 
versal idea of the disgracefulness of lobor, | 
hand such etter contempt for the laborer as ex- 
| ists in those States where she working man | 
is bought and sold as property. And there 
is no doubt but that much of tre ‘dea of dee 
gradation which here—in seme cases—atiach- 
es to the be borer, originated in the caught-up 
notions of some of these Sousherw nabcbs 
whoever snd anon scatter their views of slave- 
holding justice throughout the North, and by 
a practical exhibition of their coutempt for acd 
laborers, indoctrinate those whose highest 
ambition is to ape the manners and adopt the 
feelings of these petty and contemptible des- | 
pots. 
We will suppose labor to be worth SI per 
day. Here is one class of laborers who re- 
ceive but 75 cents for their day's toil; an-— 
other who have but 124 cents, while a third 
is compelled to labor for nothing, Which of 
these present the strongest claim to our sym- 
pathy? bs it the man who by moderate toil 
obtains three-fourths of his rightful due, or 
the poor woman who by more constant labor 


Admit all 


ivalue of free bebor, 


‘ one of his. 


county receive $1 per day for their labor; 
but this morning intelligence ia received in 
Salem, that in all the adjoining counties they 
‘are working for 50 cents per day. If the Sa- 
lea employers continue to pay $1 per day, 
they must be content with less profit on their 
shors, for their customers will not pay them 
tmauch more than they can get the same arti- 
cle foc in Canfield or Ravenna, ‘This is not 
to be expected, fur the employers can now 
find plenty of journeymen in the counties re- 
ferred to, who will uanuficture for them at 
50 per cent. less than what they have been 
paying their Salem hands; so that the latter, 
if they hope ty be cuuph yed must reduce their 
wages in cider to be uble to ecmpete with 
the former, and 2s the expense of sending the 
work to a distance and banging itback would 
be something, they inay | erhaps get 624 cents 
instead of their former dollar, Neat week 
intelligence is received of a further duction, 
or rather a complete annihilation of the sys- 
tem of wages; and if the Salem journeymen 
continue to manutecture tor their empleyers 
here, they can get but the slightest compens 
S:tion. 

It may be said that inasmuch #s the South- 


ern slaves are mostly employed in raising cot+ 


ton, tebueco, sugar und rice. thetr labor is nes 
brought into competition with Northern labor 
and therefore does not affect in. This is a 
gieat mistwhe. ‘The vast amount of slave la- 
bor that is thrown into the market and the low 
price put upon it, cannot but depreeiate the 
The two actand react 
upen each ober, When Yankee skill and 
industry can be bought for a shilling @ day, 
there is net one slave in a thousand who 
would be worth the tood Le wend consume 3. 
and the faet thattle toil of the lait r can now 
be compelled without compensation has lese 
sened the receipts of the Yankee and other 
Northern laborers. Liber has a relative vale 
we—if we may use the term. Tt the shoema- 
kers and carpenters of Salem were each re- 
ceiving SL percay,and the wages of the fore 
mer should be reduced to 124 cents, the pay 
of the latter would speedily be reduced, for 
every one would see the injustice of requitiag 
the shoemaker to give eight of his days to 
purchase what the carpenter could procure for 
If you depreciate the value of the 
dollar to one half its present standard, the 


' copper Goin is worth but half a cent, and the 


eagle but $5.00. ‘The exceptions to this rule 
some of which may be readily named, do not 
weaken, but strengthen us in the conclusion 


heard me knew that I advocated no such doc- 
trine, that L had not said it was under any 
circumstances right to steal any human being, 
or right under any circumstances to tear hus- 
bands from their wives; why then, should 
there not be indignant feelings towards the 
man or men who, without any foundation, 


not agree to try to satisfy avy other person. | 
The lecture was delivered and although more. 
than six weeks have passed, and he has had 

frequent opportunities to do so, he has made — 
no such request. With regard to my prepo- 

sal to debate the question with any competent | 
person if the people were not satisfied, and ! 
their wot being satisfied. and the intimation would make such a statementas this? As 
tha: Mr. W.’s lecture was a reply in conse. to what is said about the pro-slavery priest 
quence of diss. tistaction with my discourse, and Mr. Walker's success, and the declen- 
T would say, | had been solicited frequently | sion of pro-slavery methodism, it may pass 
to say | would debate the question, * Is the for what it is worth. If the writer had been 
M. BK, Church pro-slavery 1” and my uniform manly enough to give us his real name, | 
reply was, that question will be readily an- | should think it worth while tu attend more 
swered when the man who himself wished closely to his case. But we deny the pro- 
‘to debate it will ask it. | slavery of both preacher and people in the 

Before I delivered my lecture it was pub- | ase referred to. 

licly announced that Mr W. of Cleveland 
would lecture on that subject. But where? 
In that place? No. In the same township? 
No. nor within several mites of the place. 
Wis Mr. W. present at the time of my lce- 
ture? No. Did he reply to my discourse, 
and show that what T had said was contra- 
dicted by frets? Nothing is f.rther from 
truth! At present I shall say nothing in re- 
la‘ion to the merit of Mr. Walker's discourse, 
this may be considered at some other time. 
What Mr. W. said and proved by the Disei- | 
pline and the action of the Conferences, you 
may learn from the most careless ‘Observer,’ 
if you are willing to ke the testimony of a 
man who dare not let us kaow who and where! have known that the fault found was not be- 
he is. Tn regard to my having * edified the | eause he did not open his meeting with prayer, 
audience until the last possible particle of pa- | hut because he stated that if a minister ate 
tience had expired, and many had left the | tempred to pray for the slave the church 


If we cannot defend the church nor our- 
selves against the foulest aspersions, without 
being charged with favoring the system of 
slavery, be it so; that matter will be setiled 

‘at some future day. As to my having jum- 
bled into my reply (as he supposed.) every 
thing which | had thought of fora year, 1 re- 
mark, it is quite possible there were some 
things he had never thought of; but we hope 
he will not conclude that others are as desti- 
tute of ideas as himself. 

With reference to my finding fault with 
Mr. Walker because he did not open his meet 
_ ing with prayer, I would say if Mr. + Obser- 

ver” had not been very curele ss, he would 


all but six of them “nder thirty years of age, | urge the enforcement of this principle in re- 
and nine of them leaving young families, | gard to white laborers, consistently deny to 

Truso, clase by, with a population of only colored slaves an equal right to share in its 
1900, lost, at the same time, sixty of its brave benefits. Although the Anti-Slavery enter- 


is able only to procure one-eighi of what is | we have come to. 
justly hers? Of these two, the latter, every | Tn conclusion we ask, who cannot compre- 
one would say ; and there is not a man of the | hend that the fact that there are three millions 





house,” I would say, that though T lectured 
three hours, it was not generally known, ner 
do I think it known to any but this careless 
* Observer” that any person left the house 
until I had closed, and Mr. W. rose to reply. 
It is quite possible, however, that Mr. *Oh- 
server” left the house (if indeed he was ever 
in it) before | had cecupied 15 minutes. As 
to patience, | have no deubt but Mr. Walk- 
ers and that of his friends failed before I had 
proceeded far, Indeed there would have been 
no cause of rejvicing or glorying in it if he 
had taken it patiently when it evidently was 
a buffeting for his f ults. 

With reference to what is said about de- 
molishing 8. S, Foster, combating O. Sev, 
and spending a long time in reading a reply 
from my pen to L. Lee, &c., | have only to 
say that if my opponent steps into the tack 
of any other person, I shall not on that ac- 
count spare him or his predecessor. 1 noti- 
fied the audience that if Mr. W. read or re- 
peated arguments contained in the words of 
the men referred to, he need not expect by 
that means to escape my notice, that if I was 
in pursuit of a fox and he slould try to es- 
cape by getting intu a wolf's track, and the 
wolf by getting into a bear's track, while they 
continued together and I pursued the one | 
also pursued the others, and if I could catch 
them all,so much the better. As to the arti- 
elé which wok me so long to read, it is all 
contained on one querier of a sheet, and per- 








would gag him. JT inquired if this was the 
reason he neither opened nor closed his mert- 
ing with prayer,and advised him to make his 
allegation good, or recall what he had said ; 
but he was speechless ! 

1 now say as formerly, that wherever slave- 
ry exists there must be sin connected with it 
somewhere in some way; but do not think it 
always chargeable upon the person who holds 
the slaves, if he does it in ubedience to the 
gulden tule, do as you would be done by un- 
der similar cireumstances. [| envy not the 
min his thinking powers who concludes the 
physician is the cause of, or is accountable 
for all the pain occasioned by amputation of 
a limb whieh had been fractured by # robber 
in an attempt to procure the money of the pa- 
tient, If there is a case in which it becomes 
necessary to hold a slave for his own good, 
either in a state of infancy or under any other 
possible ci tance; all the sin comm ected 
with it (1 believe.) will be chargeable upon 
those who create that necessity, whether it be 
the owner or any one else, 

I will close by remarking that if Mr. Walk- 
er feels disposed to discuss the question, “Is 
the M. E. Church pro-slavery ?” and we can 
have the columns of the Bugle for that pur- 
pose, (should there be no preventing Provi- 
dence.) he will find the subscriber ready to 
attend to his case. 


L. 
Rishfel, Feb. 9., 1847, 





PARKER, 


youth and middle-aged, Jeaving rtwenty- 
seven widows and fifty-cne orphan children, 
besides tender and distracted mothers, sor- 
rowing fathers and brothers, weeping sisters, 
and broken-hearted lovers. In the town are — 
more than a hundred widows, most of whose 
husbands perished at sea. So does the Ku- 
roclydon of Ocean sport with those who dire | 
brave his terrors. The shark and the sword-— 
fish fatten on their flesh, and their frail barks, | 
all deserted, are dashed on shore, to bring 
tidings to their loved ones of their melancho- | 
ly doom. 

Asa matter of course, the people of the 
Cape are as hospitable as they are brave.— 
One might say of them, in Burns’s language 
on the death of his friend, | 

* With such as he, where’er it be, 
May I be saved, or damned.” 

And, better yet, they are the freest people of 
all the Bay State, The priesthood endeavor 
in vain to enslave them. Most of them are 
far too intelligent. Indeed, the clergy, as a 
hody, wre the stupidest part of the popula- 
tion. T have been recommending to the peo- 
ple to send many of them to sea, as a ineans 
of bettering their education and mending 
their manners. If they would only gu to the 
Grand Bank, of the straits of Bellisle a fish- 


those old fishermen, and beiter fit to become 
fishers of men. We have threnged houses, 
but the priesthood generally stay prudently 
and wisely away. ‘They call us wolves, de- 
er *hirelings” we read of, they flee at our 
approach, because “they care not for the 
sheep,” except for the mutton and the fleece. 

Massachusetts is still raising men and mo- 
ney for the Mexican war. Governor Briggs 
is one of ihe champions of Washingtonian- 
ism, and President of the great Legislative 
Temperance Society ; but he is still helping 
to get beys drunk, that so they may write 
themselves murderers, and be sent to prey 
upon female virtue, and the lives of men, wo- 
men and children, better than themselves, in 
Mexico. 

When the regiment was shipped off the 
other day from Boston, one company of shiri- 
less and shoeless wretches who had not re- 
ceived their advance money, refused ty goon 
board. The glorious Colonel imun diately 
armed sixty men with muskets loaded with 
ball, and then looding himself and others with 
handeuffs, and other gospel irons, he advane- 
ed upon them, and told them they had jast 
three minutes to make up their minds, ‘The 
poor fellows, surrounded by weeping wives 
and wailing children, were thes pitehforked 
on board, on the points of bayonets, and hur- 
ried away from homes they are to see no 
more. This is voruwreeaixe in the Chris- 
tian State of Massachusetts, under the most 
godly Deaeon Briggs, Governor thereof, 





The Legis!sture ie still in session, but for 


prise was only designed to act against chat- 
tel slavery, yet the doctrine it advocates will 
benefit the laborer every where; for the in- 
terests of the laborer are one, and everything 
which tends to elevate Labor, and secure for 
it its just dues, must benefit those who are 
identified with it. 

It is trae—and we are sorry that truth com- 
pels us to admit it—there are those who 
claim the name of abolitionist who do net 
make an application of anti-slavery pinciples 
to those with whom they sustain business re- 
lations in community, They have not yet 
adopted the principle entire, they do not ful- 
ly understand the nature of christian demeecra- 
ey. Althcugh the testimony of such against 
chattel slavery is valuable, yet its value is 
materially lessened by the spice of tyranny 
and oppression with which they seuson the 
treatweut of their own laborers. An aboli- 
tionist sheuld hate oppression as much at 
home us abroad—tyranny in his own house- 
hold should be as odious to him as ona South. 
ern plantation—his entire life should be a liv. 


up before an audience and whine about the 
hardship of receiving but 75 cents a day, 
when he knew his fellow-tenant—the poor 
widow in the thitd story—was laboring a 
greater number of hours fur 125 cents. But — 
suppose that instead of the 124 cents, which, 
when she receives, is her own, she was com- 
pelled to toil without wages upon a cotton | 
plantation, without the right of calling her fa- | 
therless babe hers, would her condition be 
improved ther by? We think not; and yet 
there are hundreds and thousands of men who 
will strive to move heaven and earth to pro- | 
cure an advance in the wages of free white | 
laborers, or obtain for them some improve- 
ment in their condition, while they permit 
the millions in our land, to whom the very 
name of wages is an unmeaning sound, to be 
trampled into the dust without muking an ef- 
fort for their deliversnce, The condition of 
the poor seamstresses in our large cities is 
worthy of commisseration; and because they 
are laborers ard labor is degrided in them, 
they have especial claim upon the sympathy 





ing, it might make them more like Peter ard | 


ing epistie in favor of justice, equality, and | of the laborers of our land; yet inasmuch as 
the rights of all. If it is not, he injures the | ihe condition of the slave is far worse, and 
anti-slavery cause far more, perhaps, than he | j,i. character as a laborer far more degraded 
is aware of,‘ Don’t talk to me,” says One, | thon *wages slavery’ could possible make it, 
“about Mr. B.'s abolitionism; what does he | jis claim for sympathy and aid are much 
care for the niggers when he treats his own | Stronger. 

hands so meanly?? “I've no faith,” says) ‘The outrages inflicted upon the Southern 
another, in Mr. C.’s sermons on equality. | clives are so gross, that when public atten- 
when he don’t practice it in his own family.” jtion is drawn to them, it cannot but adimit 


vouring the flock, and then, like their broth-| 


Such men as B. and ©. my hate chat el sla- 
very, may truly desive to see it abolished, but 
they have not yet become thoroughly imbued 
with the principles of the anti-slavery reform, 
and their character at home creates a preju- 
dice against aboliti Eoli nt aud 





bol 


active service in the «n'er rise is, however, | 


one of the best possible means to lay a firm 
and lasting foundation for universal democ- 
racy—a democracy which, like christianity, 
knows neither creed, caste, nor pation. 

There are on the other hand, men who say 
they do and ever will contend for the p.inei- 
ple that the laborer is worthy of his hire, but 
who entirely overlook the condition of the 
Southern slaves, and confive their syarpathy 
to the white laborer of tie Nomth—some of 


wi om. we fear, are governed rather by world- | 


ly policy or fancied interest, than by prinei- 
ple. If the lcboring man at the North would 
be himself elevaed; if be would creupy a 
true position in the estimation of the world, 
and ciothe labor in the dignity whieh belongs 
to it, he and his friends she uid strive to first 
elevate the lowest class of laborers, and «b- 
tain for them some of their just rights, ‘This 
is a course that appears to us to be dictated 


by principle, or keeping that in the back-— 


ground, by sound policy. 
The laboring population may be divided 
into three classes; (1) those who are tolera- 
| bly well paid; (2) those who are miserably 


paid s (3) those whe are not paid at all. he 


i them to be a violation of every principle of 
justice and of right. It does net require a 
, very clear moral perception to enabe one to 
understand that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire, and this is a principle upon whieh a for 
more foreible appeal can be based, than on 
the alledged fuct that he dors not receive a 
sufficient compensation, The dullest compre. 
hension will at once decide that every woman 
has a right to her child, even though it should 
| be staggered te determine how it should be 
clothed and fed, and what weuld be the best 
agency fur accomplishing this, 1. does tot 
need a very bright intellect to understand 
that every human being should be perinitted 
to acquire hnowledge, though it might puzzle 
a philosopher to de ide whether a person 
should be educated at his own or the public's 
expense, So on the ground of expediency 
alon®, those who wish to see labor elevated 


and the laborer respected, should present the 
strongest case of outrage, abuse and degrada 
tion—wnd this is to be found on the planta- 
tious of the South. 

Northern laborers sometimes complain that 
their wages are ton low, and that capitalists 
manifest a desire to reduce them yet lower. 
There may be some other cause operating 
tw pr-duce this effect than those generally as- 
signed, and p so i t that no 
laborer should overluok it. We believe there 
is, and we will endeavor to present our ideas 
in relation to thie matter io a fawilier illos- 


hy 





former class but would be ashamed to stand | of luborers in this land who «re compelled to 


work without compensation, does very mate- 
rially lessen the wages of those whose claim 
to remuneration is freely acknowledged, and 


| that the degradaticn of the laborer at the South 


tends to degrade labor the world over; that 
the interests of the laborer everywhere are 
one, and that it is in vain to hope to elevate 
the Northern laborer as he shor Id be elevated, 
while the Southern laborer, whose hand is 
linked with his, is crushed prostrate to the 
earth ? 


The Fugitive Slave Case. 

The Decision of the Supreme Court in the 
ease of Van Zandt is thus stated in the Na- 
tional Intelligencer: 

Wharton Jones, plaintiff, vs. John Van 
Zardi.—On a cert feate of division in opin- 
ion between the Judges of the Cireuit Court 
ef the United States fur Ohio, Mr. Justice 
Woodbury delivered the opinion of this 
Court, that under the 4th section of the act 
of 12th February, 1793, respecting fugitives 
from justice, and persons escaping from the 
service of their masters, on a charge for har- 
boring and concealing fugitives: from labor, 
that notice in’ writing by the claimant or his 
agent, or general notice to the public in a 
newspaper is not necessary 5; that clear proof 
ef the knowledge of the defendant that he 
knew the colored person was a slave and fue 
gitive from lobor is sufficient to charge him 
with notice : that a claim of the fugitive from 
labor need not precede or accompany the no- 
tice; that any overt act so marked in its cha- 
ricter as to show an intention to elude the 
vigilanee of the master or his agent, and is 
calentated to attain such an object. is a hare 
boring of the fugitive within the statute; and 
that the s iM act ef Congress of 12th Februa- 
ry. 1793, *s net repugnont either to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, or to the ordi-. 
nance of Congress adopted July, 1787, ** for 
the government of the Territery of the Unit- 
ed States north-west of the river Ohio.” 

{ Whatis tobe dore with this decision 1— 
Will the Supreme Court of Liberty party— 
Judges Goodell and Spooner on the bench 
—review wnd reverse it? Tt probshly will;- 
bat unfortanttely for Joho Van Zendt that 
Court is net the appointed expounder of the 
Constitution and laws of the United States,. 
and tis decision will hive but lute effect to 
prevent the seizire and sale of his property 
t» satisfy the claim of the law of "93. This. 
decision is a most unrighteous one, but we 

| must remember that the Constitution under 

‘which it was mide is a most unrighteous 

| Constitution, and all of Liberty party’s white 

| washing will only make ita whifed sepul-. 

_chre, full of dead men’s bones and all un. 

cle inness. 

Who is in favor of fining John Van Zanet 
$500 for helping a fugitive slave in his flight 
Canadaward | Who desires to have every 
one who does the same act fined in the same 
‘amount? Who goes for the law of °93 and 
the Constitution of '89! Let all sach step 
up to the billot-box on wext election day and 
signify the same by depositing their implied 
promise to stand by the Constitetion, the 
Laws of the Union, and the Deotsions of the 











Supreme Court; while those who are op-, 
posed to having any fellowship with these 
works of darkness, would do well, like hon- 
est men to refuse to enter into political union 
with the oppressors of their rice. Is it 
not enough to make one’s blood boil to 
think of the accursed character of the Con- 


To Correspondents. 

T. Be We are very glad to have the name 
and co-operation of R. D. Hope E. L. wil 
be on the ground, agreeably to her wish. 

C.N. ‘The books have been forwarded. 

J.P. D. His request has been complied 
with. 





that he be appointed agent to superintend , Scythe of Time, more dreadful than tempest 
personally the distribution of Bibtes among or earthquake, famine or pestilence, flood or 
the slaves. fire. What shall Feall it? 


67° The address of James W. Watker “Aa epitome of all v4 pestilent plagues 
is changed from Cleveland to Leesville, Care|“! hat Egypt knew 3 
roll county, Ohio. 


stitution which the fathers fuisted upon 
this country, and the worse than Draco-laws 


that are enacted under it? This nation calls 


itself Republican and Christian! and yet if 
we meeta homeless stranger and toke him 
ing it he be hungry, feed bing if moked, 
clothe him; if tost-sore and weary. help him 
on his road; and he should chance to be a 
fugitive from the most terrible oppression 


man ever endured, we are lisble toa fine of 
| 


$500 for so doing, and this ta accordance 
with the U.S. Constitution, and in hirmony 
with the terns of the glorious Federal Union, 
Think of it, Children of the West. Five 
hundred dollars pewalty tor doing a Christian 
avt!—five hundred doliars pewalty tor harbor- 
ing a fugitive slave— for aiding him in his 
search for freedom! “There stands the liw 
upon the stitute book of the United Stotes, 
and has been pr d ¢ ituti | by 
the highest judicial authori!y in the lend.-— 
Tae sophistry of Liberty party cannot oblite- 
rate it—it is there, a fixed facet; and if it 
should be inoperative in any sreion of the 
Union, it will be because public opinion rises 
superior to law—beeause, so far as this par- 
ticular statute is concerned, Disunion doc- 
trines prevail. 

The question of the constitutionality of the 
daw of °93 has now been decided—the fist of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States has gone forth, and submis- 
sion is demanded of the people because they 
hive agreed that what the Supreme Court 
says is law shall be law, that what it declares 
is Constitution shal be Constitution, Let 
those who have manhood ard independence 
spurn such a goverament! Betier far to be 
branded as traitors, better far to be stiguia- 
tized as disorganizers, better far to be de- 
nounced as Jacobins, than to remain in po- 
litical fellewship with men-thieves—in civil 
union with slaveholders. 


<P The New York correspondent of the 
Ciucinnati Herald says: 

Ta the speech of Mr. Corwin there is 
much to approve. He has taken the position 
of the Liberty party on the war, which is the 
only right position. But can the Whigs be 
trasted?) Have they ever come up to their 
professions on the subject of Slavery ? &c.” 

We don't know who is the writer of the 
above; if honest, he lacks intelligence, if in- 
telligent, he lacks honesty. Corwin took a 
position which Liberty party has never taken, 
and the opposite of whit some of its leaders 
avow. Did the Herald's correspondent ever 
hear of Colonel Joseph Cilley ? 

And then how innocently are the closing 
questions asked, just as if the Whigs had not 
come up to their professions as fully as Li- 
berty party ever did—just as if they were 
notas trustworthy! Who wasit reeommend- 
ed the President when he did strike, to strike 
at the head and not at the limbs of Mexico? 
Liberty party’s Senator! Who voted for a 
resolution of thanks to General Taylor for 
his successful butchery of the Mexicans at 
Monterey? Liberty party’s Senator! Who, 
by his silence, consented to an appropriation 





We deeply regret the suspension he 
speaks of. 

W.N.D. His article will be publi-hed. 

C.D. FB. We are glia to hear the eause 
is making progress in M. Ifis letter, if pub- 
lished, would crowd out more important mate 
ler, 

C.N.of S. His paper was discontinued 
through an error inthe P.M. Tris all right 
now—the b.ck nuinbe rs have been furwarded. 

JU Noof S.C. Says he has paid $2,- 
| 50 on seecunt, 
| books—when, and to whom was tt pod? 

A.C. F. 
ceed her expectations. 

F. Me G. His better came to hand just 
as We Were going to press—had not time to 


read it. ‘The books sh. ll be forwarded. 





Charles C. Buile’g 

Was arrested, tried, fined. and in default of 
payment committed to the jail of Chester 
Co, Pa.. for six days at hard lubor, for sel- 
ling anti-slavery books ut his meetings or 
Sunday. Soon after his arrival at the prison. 
the amount of the fine, four dollars, wa 
handed to the jailor, and he left to fulfill the 
appointments he had made. Oxford, the 
town in which he was tried is an exceeding- 
ly hard place—not having pethaps five right- 
eous ia it—where the abolitionists were nev- 
er able to obtain a room for a meeting ; but 
Charles, after his conviction embraced the 
opportunity to talk anti-slavery to the very 
considerable audience that had been driwa 
together ay the news of his boudage to “the 
powers that be.’ ‘The present result of this 
moveny nt is, that Charles is in great de- 
tand in the region round about, his experi- 
eace is listened to with interest, and his per- 
secutors are beginning to wish they had dune 
nothing in the case, 


Or Among our communications this week, 
is one from L. Parker in teference to an ac- 
count given some time since by a correspon- 
dent, of a discussion between him and J. W. 
Walker. He is, of course, entitled to give 
his version of the affair if he chooses to du 
so; and if J. W. W. feels tuclined to discuss 
with him the character of the M. KE. Chareh, 
or if one chooses to attack, or the other to 
vindicate, we certainly shall not exclude ei- 
ther of them from ourcolumns. La our opin- 
ion, however, the very great majority of our 
subscribers, it not all of them, would be as 
little interested in an exhibit of its pro-slavery 
character as in a demonstration to show that 
black is not white; nor do we suppose they 
would be much ed.fied by all the proof of its 
anti-slavery character which ean be presented 
by one who avows his belief that a tuan may 
| hold slaves in obedience to the golden law of 

love, and who talks about the necessity be- 
ing ereated of holding them as property for 
their own good, 
| New Wamesniee.—Tae Democrats have 
regained their ascendency in this State, by a 





| probable majority of from five huadred toa 
thousand. lope their defeat of last year 





Justice was ordained from the foundation of 


And will lat with the world, and longer.” 


Tt is not credited on cur | 


Samvet T. Creioston is no longer an 
agent of the Western Anti-Slavery Society. 





For the Anti-Slavery Bugle. 
War and Warriors. 


Br JOHN B. BEACH—NO. 1. 





the world, | 


Carsvee. 
Love, whose fount is the heart of Deity, | 


Land whose residence is on every twinkling 
We hope her success will ex-- 


star that lights the glooi of absolute apace, | 
finds not her heme among men. A sterner! 
Power sways the rod of empire here-~an em- | 
anation from the heart, not of paternal Deity, | 
but of his immortal foe—hing of the internal | 
shades. Would you kaow this dread power! 

Go inquire of “Tine; * bid him read his ear: | 
iiest pages.” Unroll those dire records which 
first began when the blood of * righteous A- 
bel” cried from the ground ante Jehovab.— 
Proce the fearful story down through sue- 
cessive ages. See Awhbition on * wings of 
darkness” sweeping over Earth's tairest 
realins; before him all is beauty, grace and 
splendor—bebhind him desolation reigns su- 
prene; and o'er the boundless solitude the 
fiend of Ruin claps his sooty wings inces- 
sant! See the heroes of Kurth, at whose 
trown old dominions quaked, in the pride of 
power trainple on the wrecks of nations, and 
bid the streams run blood! See the minis- 
‘ers of death stalk abroad, and red-armed vi- 
olence cleave down the ranks of lite! See 
Fury wave her flaming torch, and the sinoke 
of temples, fanes, and cities siream up to 
heaven! Go question the muse of History, 
as she weeps among the tombs of empires.— 
Why those tears of unearthly sadness ? She 
bids yeu mark Earth’s conscious shudder as 
the dreadful footsteps of Ruin go thundering 
on over Act's proudest trophies of civiliza- 
tion's grandest monuments ! She points you 
where stand the ancient sites of Assyria, E- 
gypt. Troy, Carthage, Sparta, Athens, Rome, 
and bids you mark those pensive, giant ghosts 
bending solemnly over the spot! ‘The Ge- 
nii of fallen Empires are they, whose voice, 
could it come up from the deep mausoleum 
of ages, would loosen the Warriors iron 
knees with terror, and startle the great con- 
gregation of the dead ! 

Ob! Friends, itis the War Demon that 
has spread all this desolation. When chaos 
was first bridged by the infernal hosts, and 
Sin and Death paved a broad way from the 
routs of hell to the convex of this upper 
world, then the first to pass over in their 
train was fierce Moloch, the fiend of War. 
Ever since has he been raging over our fair 
planet, aml human blood bas not ceased to 
flow. Kings and conquerors have worship- 
ped at his shrine—and run with wicked 
speed on his missions of ruin, His infernal | 
spirit has creptinto the hearts of men, and | 
they have exhausted themselves in heaping 
curses and destruction upon each other's | 
heads! Love can hardly find a resting place 








ster of crime—a dreadful hybrid of earth and 
hell, whose twin sisters are Drunkenness and 


; Haman Slavery—a horrid Denon hownd.— 


Do not tell me that its worst terrific ravages 
are past. Do not tell me that it has alinust 
ceased to torment mankind. Say not that it 
has been exorcised frow ont world. Ezorci- 
sed from our world! What! know ye not 
that it even now finds its home in the eourts 
of princes, the cabinet of counsellors, the 


honor all over ebristendom! Kuow ye not 
that its staunel wpholders fill your offices of 
state, aud its bare-ficed apologists are seen 
abroad every where? 

Tell me not that Pam battling with a 
phontom, wien Teonfront war, Men are iny 
theme :—for what signify systems without 
meut War én the conerele we are discussing 
here s—and my words will be addressed not 
merely to the intellect, bat also to the eon- 
science and the heart. Say not then, Rea- 
der, that you are uri terested in this diseus- 
sion, bdo not believe it, Te nnet believe it, 
You moy protest that you have nething to 


' do with war—you may deelare that you dis- 


approve the cruel system—-you may spina 
Jong yarn abcut your “pacific principles,” 
but all will not do, 
who spill theie brother's vlood—if your tule 
seated those wicked rulers on their chair of 
State—-or if your voive has not since been 
lifted in tones of unsparing rebuke against 
their treachery and their erime, then you are 
the man; and | address myself to you. 


Wo you honor the men 





San Juan d’Uloa. 


As itis pretty generally understood that 
the American forees will make an attack up- 
on this far-fimed castle, the following des- 
cription of it by # correspondent of the N.Y. 
Tribune who writes from the U. S. Ship 
Albany will be read with interest. 

“As from the deck with my glass I swept 
over the city of Vera Cruz, its environs, and 
the strong-hold which covers said to be 
impregnable to the combined fleets of the 
earth—it was with rather a serious feeling 
that my eyes rested upon this grim, grisly 
pile. barbed and bristling with its hundreds 
of cannon, ‘Whe question at once arises 

Man it be taken? Shall we ever see our 
fleet moving up over the expanse before me 
to attack it! TE doubt it very mueh, Cer. 
tainly not with any force we have or have 
had here, Let people at home prate as much 
as they please about it, if it is ever done, i 
wil) be by a tremendous arrey of cannon, and 
a most awful loss of life, The castle of Ve- 
ra Cruz is no more what itwas when France 
carried it than you are now to what you were a 
nurshing in your mother’s arms. ‘There we re 
no guns above the calibre of 21 pounds—-<and 
but few of them—nost miseribly served — 
The magazines unarched were not bomb- 
proof; the powder was of so inferior a ch r- 
acter, that not a shot penetrated the side of a 
Freneh ship, but at the elo-e of the engage- 
ment were stuck about the sides of the French 
ships, like so many balls of mud; and in ad- 
ditim to all this, the commanding officer 
having been instructed not to fire the first 
gun, permitted the French squadron to come 
up and take its pesition as quietly as though 
moorog to pass the winter season, 

Now let us see what time and a severe 





for paying the piratical owners of the Amis- | has shown them the necessity of conforming 
tad for their escaped slaves? Liberty par-| to the growing public sentiment against A- 
ty’s Senator! Who insultingly flung back a | merican slavery, Don’t know whether the 
respectful petition into the faces of those who | successful candidates make much profession 


on Earth, exeept in the hearts of a few who! lesson has effected with this same castle 


5 ‘ 2. “3 : iT F os 0 ytthin its per- 
retain the image of theie God entire. These There are at present mounted within its per 
. iphery nearly three hundred eannon, and 

heroes of the Lord have eleveted the beauti- | these are all 328, 424, aed 8 and 10 inch 
ful banner of Peace. upon whose spotless Paixhon, there being a very large mamber of 


sent it him fur presentation? Liberty party's 
Senator! And yet such men as this writer 
tickle themselves with the idea of belonging 
to sueh a saintly party. 


Liserty Panty in Massacnusetrs.—On 
our first page is an article fromthe pen of Dr. 
Bailey, in which he reviews the positions 
taken by Liberty party in a resolution adopt- 
ed by a State convention in Massachusetts, 
and we think pretty essentially annihilates 
such of themas he attacks. We are glad the 


Deetor has given something of a cheek to 


these Liberty party men of the Bay State.— 
Goodell aud Spooner’s Cincied trousmutation 
of the pro-slave y dross of the Constitution 
duto anti-slavery gold, seems to have given 
others the idea that by the aleheuy of a teso- 
lution, and the magic ef a speech or two, 
they can convert even history's recorded lacts 
into an hypothesis wpou whieh to build their 
files conclusions, Bata more potent mgt 
cian uttere his + hey, presto, begane!” and 


the great aod glorious dectrine of their reso- 


Juiions which loomed up intu the reseadiance 


of a mighty fortress, is seen to be nothing bit 


common place A urishes of rhetoric. 


. s . ' 
The teview is commended ww the especial 


attention of Liberty party editors, who, we 
hops, will favor their ceaders with it. 


Tus Masot Genxewas.—Tirere are now 
four Mejor Generals attached to the U.S. 
Army ; Scott of Va., Gaines of Tenn., ‘Vay- 
lor of Ky., and Cummings of Va. All bat 
Scott are slaveholders. ‘The Presideat wish- 
ed to add another to the number, who is also 
a slaveholder, Benton of Miss., but the can- 
didate was wawiiling to serve unless extra 
power should #e given him. We suppose 
these men by theie plantation training are 
admirably qualified to govern the patriotic 
fools of the North who wre so eager to fight 
for the extension of slavery 4s to put them- 
selves under their command. The South 
long ago said to the North, you find the 
men, and I'll find the officers” —~a proposition 
to which the North then consented, and which 
oe she portiss have sipve religiously observ~ 


” 


| of anti-slavery, but have no fear but wit 
| they will do as much against the institution 
| as Senalor Cilley. 


Or The conclusion of Mary THowit's 
Memoir of Wm. Lloyd Garrison will be found 
| in our columns this week, We supposed we 
pubiished the whole ina number some months 
since, but thought it ended very abruptly.— 
We are glad the writer brings down his his- 
tory to a later dite, 








Stavery in Cuina.—Slavery prevails in 
| China toa considersble extent. Poor peo- 
‘ple sometimes sell their daughters as slaves. 

In Canton there are more than 80,000 slaves. 
The biws do not allow the separation of man 
and wite, wor the sale «f the children of 
Slaves Without the consent of their parents. 
Ifa -live uns away, viclenee eanuot be used 
ia geting bias to come back t+ his a ister. 

{¢x. Paper. 
No wonder Ameri- 
can Cheistions eall them borbarious. Ouly 
think of tt not to allow the separation ot 
slave husband and wife, not to perait chi - 


Poor ignorant fools! 


dren to be torn from their parents, act to use 
We sus. 
} pect there are not im ny American missiona- 
ries there. Would it not be well to send out 
alot who could convert them to the Chris 
| ten practice of sundering family ties, and 
would eloquently expatiste upon the virtue of 
, bleodhounds, brinding-ivons, and other ap- 
| phanees of American Slavery ? 
| Biaves roa Sravcs.—Rev. E. N. Kirk of 
Boston has made a donation in aid of a fund 
for distributing Bibles among the slaves ot 
the South. He siys that no min or body of 
men hes a Tight to prevent any bumin being 
| from reading the Word of Gud. The fae 
that there are laws enacted against it, whether 
jim Rome, Meeea or Charleston, in no way 
| affects the duty of every human being to du 
all ia his power to communicate the Bible to 
every other human being. He would there- 
fore encourage the American Bible Society 
in the work of distribution among the slaves. 
(4. ¥. Tribune. + 
E. N. Kirk is consistent in this; and iv 
order to give efficiency to his donation, and 
to let him see what kind of devils he fellow- 


ships a8 goo! Christisy brethren, wo mors 


visignee ia seeapturing fugitives ! 





folds, by the finger of Him who is styled | 
“the Prince of Peoee,”’ those blessed words | 
of comfort, *God is love; have been inseri- | 
bed. | 
That banner with its holy motto has been 
sacrilegiously trampled in the dust by an) 
unholy alliance of Statesmen, Warriors, and | 
Kings. In its stead they have reared a gory | 
standard and bid 
*Feerand Desolation go before their path, 
And Famine clog their footsteps.” 


with their unhallowed names. Poetry “lifts 
her voice to ages” in praise of their triitor- 
ous deeds—music chants their dreadful ex- 
ploits in tones that steal away the heart—his- 
tory solemnly canonizes them— | 





———"and sculpture in her turn 
“Gives bond in store and ever-during brass 
To guard them and immortalize her trust.” 

Strong end overwhelming is the power 
against which we contend—tearful are the 
odds, yet the * still small voice * of Hunan. 
vy shall he heard above the tumult of ne tions, 
cud before it the gigantic allimnees of Earth 
ond Hell shall be leveled flut as Jericho's 
walls, 

Who, Task, that fears his God or loves hia 
friend, WUl tremble to rear again thatebused 
yet stainless banner? When the mighty 
ones of eorth to compass their ambitious ends, 
“let destruction loose on populous realins”— 
and then 





Fame’s obstreperous trump stuns our ears , 


the latter, and wherever it has been possible 
to triin a gun upon the channel of approach, 
they are planted ‘en barbette,” so that a fleet 
moving up to the attack must be exposed to 
the concentrated fire of 70 cannon, over a 
distince of two miles before it ean get into a 
position to return a single shot. ‘The castle 
of San Juan fronts the city at the distance of 
about three-eights of a mile, and is supported 
hy a water battesy at the north-west angle of 
the city. of fifty 32 and 42 tb guns, all of 
whieh, with those of the castle commanding 
the channel would entilade the squadron pas- 
sing up, bows on, from the moment itarrived 
within renge of the shot, until its anehors 
were down, with springs upon the cables, 
within reach of musket shot, Judge, then, 
wiata foree would be required for any prom- 
ise of success, and at whit an immense sac- 
rifiee it would be accomplished, if at all.— 
The garrison at this moment is composed of 
2,000 men. In the event of an attack, they 
would with the most perfect ralety retire 
within the casements, which are as lnpervi- 
ous to shot ws the sides of Mount Orizba, un- 
til the ammunition ef the assaulting force 
was expended, when they would return to 
their guns and sweep the waters before them 
wih the most tecrifie and destructive effeet, 
The officer commanding Litely sent official 
word vthat if the Commodore would bring 
his fleet up. he might fire antl there was not 
a shot feft in the locker, and he would prow. 
ise not te rerurn a gan until the Commodore 
was done firing. 

tis very ensy to batter down the easile 
of Vers Coun by a few muthematics! lines 
upon a piece of white paper, end itis sill 
easier ty harangue a curious giddy crowd at 
a commer of the street; to such «a tuve old wo- 
tien iisy pratile ever their quiet fire-sides, 
about our glorious fleet razing San Juan d*- 


———walk elated o'er their fields of fame, Uiloa to the gerund by a single broadside, 
“To cunt the thousands that ie sloughtered aed young bucks and heroes, pressing thr.’ 


there, 
“And with these bodies of the innocent to 


reat 
“Their pyramid of glory———" | 
Shall one of all those claiming the atiri- 
butes of manhood shrink tv expose the detes- 
ted, criminal, and the horrid crime! Shall 
you or J be that mant ' 
l appear not as the representative of any 
particular sect or society, but as the advocate 
of God's eterna! Truth and Humanity’s most 


ces and pri 


a fieree must che and impertal, may heop in- 
veciives upon what is called the “masterly 
invetivity” of Commodore Conner--hut seng 
these gentry dowe here and if they hive not 
less brains than beard, they will soon sev the 
folly of such fintaronade, and perhaps in the 
ordinary hard service atteading the block de, 
pnly. be the first to ery out,—*Give me sone 
drink. Tetinies, or I die !"—for there is not 


a single officer on this station who would not 


inuch prefer service withthe ariay with seine 
remote probibility of 4 fight, to the annoyan- 
ions of a vi biockade of 





al 


Vers Cruz, during the winter months, on an 


csered couse ogsines @ eysioem mere, erurl allowance of water, with silt provisions in- 





& 


than dm grave, mor depolsting than the: erasing uae ‘yistt fot iy 0 yhonge of tixzoes 
us 


That does not half express it. "Fis a mon-- 


“hails of legislation, and the posts of public | 





, tue original erganizaion of tue Liberty party 





aniniiniaall 


oo cont wot i oheitieinnesieniell 





far between as angel's visits, with gale afier 
gale sweeping dark o'er the main. ‘There is | person claiming avy negro or mulatto as a 
no enterprise, with a tolerable promise of fugitive from servitude or labor, to viclenily 
carrying it that would not be preferable to it. | and tamultuously seize upoo and earry away 

The city of Vera Cruz contains some 7,- | to any place, or attewpt to seize and carry 
000 inhabitants, and walled in with a ram-| away ina riotous, violent, tumultacus and 
part constructed of coral and mud—is seated | unreasoncble gunner, and so aa to disturb or 
directly en the strand, a low  sardy beach, | endanger the public peace, aay negro er mu- 


Seetion 45 makes it highly penal fur any 


swelling slowly into ranges of hillocks of 
sand, Whieh flank the city inland, and seem | 
ty break up the surfice Cntirely between the | 
mountainsy—Which rear their lafty heads | 
heavenwarcs, in the distance of some thirty 
or forty miles,—and the sea. ‘The interae- 
diate space is poisoned with swarms of stag- 
nant pools and marshes, which engender the 
fatal miasma so desiructive to life during the 
rainy seasons, 





from Young America. 
New Movement to “supersede the Lib- 
erty Party.” 

Under this head, Wm. Goodell, a promi- 
pent supporter of the Liberny party, has ua 
long article ina late number of the Albany 
Patriot, in whieh he shows, by extracts from 
the writings of several Liberny party editors 
and leaders, that there is an extensive move- 
ment in operation to supersede the Liberty 
party. ‘Tie phin appears tu be, to agree up- 
ou a halla dozen measures, having reference 
solely to the abolition of chalfe/ slavery, and 
lending So femotely to that end that alusost 
auy office seeker could with safety pledge 
himself to support them, and then to vote for 
any condidite of any party who would thus 
commit bimselt,  Aceorsing to Me. Goodell. 





Was not confined to the removal of vane sta- 
tienary form of slavery ata distance, while 
the evils of anovher form nearer home, were 
daity becoming more aggravated and intoler- 
able, bet was designed to remove erery polite 
ical wrong violating the rights of the whites 
as well as blacks, amd by such measures as 
investigation might prove to be the most ef- 
fectual for the purpose, At the period of 





that ergavization, those who engaged in it 
had not perceived that the primary cause of 
all slavery, was the monopoly of the soil. and 
that the most effectual means of abolishing 
every form of slavery was the destruction of 
that monopoly; but this light has appeared 
and cannot again be hidden, Some. of course. 


who were very zealous for the destruction of | 


Southern Slavery. were not prepared for this 
direct method, which would also tpset some- 
thing very nearly allied to it, by whieh they 
in the North had been profiting; and henee 
the new movement to supersede the Liber- 
ty party.’ Mr. Googell siys, ‘Tt has been 
plausible, all along, to talk of voling *irres- 
jective of party.’ but the bottom line of the 
policy always is, to vote with the tariff par- 
ty, on the plea that they are the most lavora- 
bie of the two,” and he concludes as follows: 

Be this os it may, the dishanding of the 
Liberty party. either with ur without a sub- 
sequent organizition of a tariff anti-slavery 
party. is manifestly the movement now in the 
wind, 
mote and possible results, to julge of the 
plan by what it professes and purports to be, 
on the thee of it, via: an “ultimite superse- 
ding of the Liberty party,” by a return to the 
Questioning system, In company with anti- 
slavery men ‘of all parties’ remaining in 
their parties, On this plan I have but a few 
words to siy. ‘ 

Lain neither surprised, slarmed, or indig- 
nantatit, Itis precisely the result to whieh 
tie Linerty party has been tending ever since 
it gave symptoms of an unwillingness to res 
deem the pledge given at its organization, 
and at two subsequent National Conventions, 
viz: Not to confine its operations to the te- 
lief of the coloured man, or the removal of 
chattel Slavery, but to apply its principles of 
equal rights to a/l men alike, and to all the 
legitimate topics of legistation, Tam not 
sorry that the time has come when it is be- 
dinning to be seen and admitted, on both 
sides, that if the Liberty party wi// not do 
this, it must be * superseded ” in some way; 





| 


| 


| 


Tam willing, without looking to res) 1. Swayne, 


| 


lato within the Commonwealth, enther with 
erwithout the intention of taking such ne- 
gro or wulatto before any district or circuit 
Judge. 

Section 5; secures the inviclability of ha- 
beas corpus. 

Section 6; has relation to the duty of jail- 
ors, Who are prohibited, from holdégg in pris~ 
on any person claimed as fugitives, except 
as under the provisions of this wet. 

Section 7; repeals the existing set, which 
authorizes the master or owners of slaves to 
bring and retain such slaves within the Com- 
monwealih for the period of six months, in 
involuntary servitude, or for any period of 
time whatsoever, and so much of said act as 
prevents a slave from giving testimony 
against any person whatsoever. 

Section 8; repeals all existing acts, incon- 
sistent with this,x—Jilisburg Post. 

Famine in Scortann.—The following is 
tHe extroet of a letter to a citizen in Troy, 
trom Glasgow, Seotland : 

* We are cast down, thongh not yet given 
to despyir, We can manage our own poor, 
(the letter is from the Lowlands) but whatis 
to be done for the *puir John Hielan-man,’ 
Freally diana ken. He is just now living 
on winter cabhage—and, can you believe itt 
in the Western Islands they are boiling 
*cylce,” (a common species of sea-weed) in- 
stead of vegetables, They are patient and 
peaceable—but I am, alas ! afraid the pibrceh 
will sound sad in many a glean, ere we are 
blessed with a ripe autuinn sun, We hear 
of great things to be done by your country, 
and Ehope * Donald’ will be thought of as 
well as bis neighbor.” 








A new American paper, ealled the Moun- 
tain Warrior, has been started at Meuterey. 


Bo _ 
Reee'p's. 


S. Barnaby, Mt. Union, $1,60-104 
M.A. Gibbons, Salem, 1 50—&8 
W. Kirk, ee 300-104 
KE. Vorgan, Morboro, 1,50-104 
K. Manly, Short Creek, 2.00—09 
MH. Hamlin, Elyria, 1,00—$5 
C. W. Williwins, Sullivan, 75—69 
©. Marsh, 50--78 
J. Re.dy, Lowellville, 1,20-124 
J. 1. Smith, New Garden, 43-77 
S. Foster, Cleveland, 1.50-140 
©. D. Puch, Mentor, 50-103 
B. F. Diggs, Winchester, 1,50-118 
J.P. Way, “ 1,50-118 
T. OL. Uiau, “ 1,50-118 
M. W. Diggs, * 1,50-118 
J. Smish, Hunt's p¢ Roads, 1,50-118 
J.C. Maulsby, Eeonomy, 150-119 
“ 1,60-123 
M. Marshall, “ 150-119 
* HH. Hoover, 1,50 
Dr. J. Paxton: Greenboro, 1,50—66 
K. Harlan, Hollinsburgh, 75-108 
A. Dunston, Painesville, 1,50-126 


* Sent ue by an agent as residing at Mid- 
dleboro, Wayne co., Ia. ‘There is a mistake 
cither in the name of the subscriber or Post 
Other. 

0c" Please take notice, that in the ac- 
know ledgement ofsubseription money for the 
Bugle, not only is the amount received pla- 
ced opposite the subscribers name, bat also 
the number «f the paper to which he has 
paid, and which will be found in the outside 
column of figures. 
TFN 


Anii-Slavery Books 


nor have | the least objection that every anti- 
slavery man should carry cut his own cone 
victions of duty, in forming such politteal or- 
gaviz tions as he thinks proper. Lintend to 
exe reise the same right myself. in company 


Kept constantly on hand by J. Elizabeth 
Jones, among whith are 
The Forlorn Hope. 
Memote of Torrey. 
Fact and Fiction. 





with those who think with ie, whenever the 
oce ssion shall require it, 


The question, now before every Liberty | 


man is reduced ton narrow compass. “The te 
are but two alternstives before us. We must 
either go tn for the new era of sate slavery 
experiment, “irrespective of purty? 


—Preture | 


to the “questioning system.” end “altimate. | 
ly supersede the Liberty party” by any suet | 


arrangement us may “altomately’ grow out 
of such a movement; of else we must eome 
back to the eriginal pledge of the Liberty 
party, whether few or many will go with us, 


plant our feet upon the old platform, and go | 


forward and redeem our pledge, by defining 
our measures of political economy, in accor: 
dance with our professed principles. As for 
keeping up a political party unpledged, in 
those particulars, it is out of the question, The 
thing eannet be done. Lge for the other al- 
teruativea Liberty party pledged to the ab- 
olition of Slavery by the “guaranty of a re- 
publican form of Government to every State 
in this Union,” the abolition of the Custom 
Hou-e, anti-monopoly, security of homestead, 
land limitation, free distribution of public 
lands, &e. Whogoees with me ? 
WILLIAM GOODELL. 
Honeove, Jin, 27, 1817. 





Slavery. 

A very stringent law has been passed by 
the present Legislature of this Stite. in re. 
gicd to slavery, showing thit our old Com- 
monweolth is making @reat advancements in 
apposition to the © peculiar institution.” Tt 
ia eatled An act to.prevent kidarpping, to 
preserve the pablie peace, ant to prohibit the 


lexereiea of certain powers heretofore exer 


ceived by Judes, Justices of the Peace, Al- 
dermen ant Juilora, and to repeal certaia 
slave lows.”” 


Aati-Shivery Alphabet. 

Midigon Papers. 

Noureitive of Dougiasa. 

The Litenty Cap. 

Bretuechood of Thiewes, 

Shivebolder’s Religion. 

Christin Noa-Resist. nee. 

Disunionist, &e. 

N. B. Mest of the above works eon be 

procured of Betsey M. Cowles, Austintury. 


JUST RECEIVED 
A Large and Complete Assortment of 


PHONOGRAPHIC BOOKS, 
And alse a fall set of FOWLER'S WORKS 





by Galbreath & Holmes, and for sale at the 


SALEM BOOKSTORE. 
March 22, 1817. 


Dd ] A] 

THE SALEM BOOK-STORE 
_ Eas changed hands, and the New Pirm 
having made considerable additions to the 
old stock, respeetfully solicit the patronage 
of the old eastomers and the public. They 
are constantly receiving 

SUPPLIES FROM THE EAST, . 
of Books and Stationary,—and Articles in 
their line not on band will be ordered on 
short notice, 

‘They will try to keep such an assortment 
and sell on such terms, as that no one need 
have an excuse for not reading. 

Schools and Merchants supplied on liberal 


termes. 

GALBREATH & HOLMES. 
D. L. Garereatu, 
Jesse Hotmes, i 


Salem, Ist mo, 28th, 1846. 








WATER CURE. 


Section ty mikes it hig'ily penal to carey 


of from the Stite any free negro, with the 


intention ta sell, or cause to be sold, or of | 


keeping or ciusing to he kept as a slave, 
Section 2; prohibits, by a heivy. penalty, 
the transfer of any free negro, for the purpose 
of removing him from the State. 
Section 3; takes away from all Judges of 
the courts of the Commonwerith, Aldermen, 
&c., jurisdiction of cognizance of the case of 


DR. 1. D. COPE 


| Has just completed #n addition to his Water 


any tugitives from labor from ony of the, 


Cure Establishment in Salem. We is now 
prepared to secuse to an increased number 


of patients the full advantages of the Hydro- 
pithic practice. 


Salem, 





DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, 





United States or Territories, under a certsin OOTS and SHOES, (Eastern Wes- 
act of Congress passe February 12, 1793, tern.) and Me ‘Paints, Oil 
estited An act respecting fugitives from | and Dye Staffs, cheap as the Cheapest, and 
justice and persons escaping from the service good as the best, for sale at 

of their misters," of any giner act of Cog- ! 

gress, | Salem, 0. 16 ms 3Hh. 


- Ms 


teenies at 








* 














Knowing this, that never yet 
Share of Troth was vainly set 
In the world’s wide fallow; 
After hands shall sow the seed, 
After hands from hill and mead 
Reap the harvests yellow, 


————— 


POETRY. 











BARCLAY OF URY. 


Among the earliest converts to the doctrines | 
of Friends in Scotland was Barelay of Ury, | 
an old and distinguished soldier, who had | 
fought ander Gustavus Adolphus in Gernas | 
ny. As a Quaker, he became the object of | And, on midnight’s sky of rain, 
persecution and abuse at the hands of the | Paint the golden morrow ! 
magistrates and the populace. None bore | 3: ay W. 
the indignfies of the mob with greater pa- | 
tience and nobleness of soul than this ence } ee 
proud gentleman and soldier. One of his | MISCELLANEOUS. 
friends, on an i rude- | Foghat te ee 
ness, lamented that he should be treated so | 
harshly in his old age, who had heen so tion- 
ored before. ‘I find more satisfaction,” said 
Barclay, ‘as well as honor, in being thus in- 
sulted for my religious principles, than when 
a few years ago it was usual for the magis- | 
trates, as I passed the city of Aberdeen, to, paeen 
meet se on the road, and conductme to pub- | Ir was a pleasant sight to look on James 
lic entertainment in their hall, and then es- |} and Nora ia their early childhood; their 
cort me out again, to gain my favor.” | cheeks were so rosy, their hair so sunny,and 

Up the streets of Aberdeen, | their clear blue eyes so miid and innocent. 
By the kirk and college green, | They were the youngest of a cabin-full of 
Rode the Laird of Ury; | children; and though they did now and then 
Close behind him, close beside, geta cuff from the elder ones, with the hasty 
Foul of mouth and evil-eyed, words, * Get out of the way, you spalpeen,’s 
Pregs’d the mo’ in fury. they were the pets and playmates of them ail. 
Their love for each other was extreme; aod 

? though James, early in his boyhood, evinced 

ee ele acurded = the Irish predeliction for giving knocks, he 
Prompt to please her master ; was never known to raise his hand against 
And the begging carlin, late 


his little sister. When she could first toddle 
Fed and clothed at Ury’s gate, about, it was his delight to gather the May- 
Cursed him as he passed her. 





From the National Era. 
| 


Thus, with somewhat of the Seer, 
Must the inora! pioneer 

From the Future borrow; 
Clothe the waste with dreams of grain, 








of une 





THY IRISH HEART. 
A TRUE STORY. 


BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


gowans that grew about the well, and put 
then in Nora’s curly hair; and then he would 
sit before her, with his little hands resting on 
his knees, contemplating her with the great- 
est satisfaction. When they were older, they 
might be seen weeding the * pathies’* side 
by side. or hand in hand gathering berries 
among the hawthorn bushes. ‘The greatest 
[ing. difference between them seemed to be, that 


Came a troop with broadswords swing: James was all fun and frolic, while Nora was 
Bits and bridles sharply ringing, by, oy and earnest. ol 
Loose aad free and froward ; en the young maiden was milking the 
Quoth the foremost, “Ride him down! | COWS her soft low voice might be heard, war- 
Push him! prick him! thro’ the town | Ying some of the mournful melodies of Ire- 
Drive the Quaker coward !"” land. But the plaintive tones were rarely 
: heard from James. He came hime from his 
daily labor whistling like a black-bird, mock- 
ing the cuckoo, or singing, at the top of his 
clear ringing voice, the merry jingle of St. 
Patrick's 7 the Morning, or the face- 
tious air of Poudeen O'Raflerty. At danc- 
ing, too, he excelled all the lads of the neigh- 
borhood. He could dance Irish jigs, three- 
part reel, fuur-part reel, or rowly-powly, to 
the tune of The Dusty Miller, or The Rakes 
of Bally-shanny, with such a quick ear for 
the music, that all the lassies declared they 
eould * see the tune upon his feet.” He was 
a comely lad, too, and at weddings and Christ- 
mas carousals, none of the rustic dandies 
looked more genteel than he, with his buff- 
colored vest, his knot of ribbons at each knee, 
and his caubeent set jauntily on one side of 
his head. Being good-natured and mirthful, 
he was a great favorite at wakes and dances, 
and festivities of all sorts; and he might 
have been in danger Of becoming dissipated, 
had it not been for the happy consciousness 
of belonging to an honest industrious family, 
and being the pride and darling of Nora’s 
heart. 

Notwithstanding the natural gayety of his 
disposition, he had a spirit of enterprise, and 
a love of earning money. ‘This tendency led 
him early to think of emigrating to America, 
the Eldorado of Irish imagination, Nora 
resisted the first suggestion with many tears. 
But James drew fine pictures of a farm of his 
own in the new country, and cows and hor- 
ses, and a pleasant jaunting car; and in the 
farm-house‘and the jaunting ear, Nora was 
ever by his side; for with the very first guin- 
eas that crossed his hand, sure he would send 
for her. ‘The affectionate sister, accustomed 
to sympathise with all his plans, soon began 
to help him to build his castles in America ; 
and every penny that she could earn at ner 
spinning-wheel, was laid away for passage 
omy But whee the time actually arrived 

nr) or him to go to Dublin, it was a day of sor- 

ee at aie a ty M row. All the married sisters, with their lit- 

© Be the slafel esrveht mere . tle ones, and neighbors from far and near, 

Than his gracious Lord, who bore came to bid him farewell, and give their part- 

Beade cad sti in Jewry? ing blessing. ‘I'he good mother was busy to 

ae y the a boy away some little comfort in 

a his sea-box. Nora, with the big tears in her 

1 bn a pet te hn eyes, repeated, for the thousandth tiine— 
All these vain ones offer; 


“And Jimmy, mavourneen,t if you grow 
While for them He suffereth long, grand there in the new country, you'll not be 
Shall I answer wrong with wrong, 


after forgetting me? You wil! send for your 
own Nora soon?” 


Yet, with calm and stately mien, 
Up the streets of Aberdeen 
Came he slowly riding ; 
And, to all he saw and heard 
Answering not with bitter word, 
Turning not for chiding. 


Bat, from out the thickening crowd, 
Cried a sudden voice, and loud : 

* Barclay! Ho! a Barclay!" 
And the old man, at his side, 
Saw a comrade, battle tried, 

Scarr’d and sunburn’d darkly ; 


Who with ready weapon bare, 
Fronting to the troopers there, 
Cried aloud : ** God save us! 
Call ye coward him who stood 
Ankle deep in Lutzen’s blood, 
With the brave Gustavus 1” 


“ Nay, I do not need thy sword, 
Comrade inine,” said Ury’s lord ; 
* Pat it up, I pray thee: 

Passive to His holy will, 
Trust I in my Master still, 
Even though he slay me." 


« Pledges of thy luve and faith, 
Proved on many a field of death, 
Not by me are needed.” 
Marvelled much that herchman bold, 
That his Laird so stout of old, 
Now so meekly pleaded. 


“ Wo’s the day,” he sadly said, 

With a slowly shaking head, 
And a look of pity ; 

“ Ury’s honest Jord reviled, 

Mock of knave and sport of child, 
In his own good city! 


“Speak the word, and, master mine, 
As we charged on Tilly’s line, 

And his Valloon lancers ; 
Smiting through their midst will teach 
Civil look and decent speech 

To these boyish prancers!” 


Marvel not, mine ancient friend, 


Scoffing with the scoffer? : roe gee ” quotes James, while 
@ pressed her warmly to his bosom: ** When 
pe ae asic tan, the blessed sun forgets to rise over the green 


earth, maybe Ill forget you, mavourneen 
dheelish.”’§ 

Amid oft repeated words of love and bless- 
ing, he parted from them. Their mutual sor- 
row was a little softened by distant visions 
of w final reunion of them a// in America.— 


With few friends to greet me, 
Than when reeve and squire were seen, 
a out from Aberdeen, 

ith bared heads, to meet me. 


H * ’ 
“ When b raced ay he Pose oer) | But there was a fearful uncertainty about this. 
payer he my Seen ’ The big sea might swallow him up, he might 
Th pmeneeene ciple down, | Si¢ken and die among strangers, or bad ex- 
baled aps oe nan * [amples might Jead him into evil paths worse 
From red fields of slaughter. me Rony F 

_ To this last suggestion, made by an elder 

% Hard to feel the stranger's scoff, sister, Nora replied with indignant earnest- 


ness. ‘* Led into evil coorses, indade!” she 
exclaimed ; “Shame be on you for spaking 
that yoy — the dacentest and best be- 
; - ; haved boy in all the county Longtord. You 
And Se oe don’t know the heart of in oe Tio, or you'd 

s- never be alter spaking of him in that fashion. 


It’s a shame on you, and indade itis, But 
Pulte Vobelde s focble light night, och, wurrah dheelish,|\ \et him not sicken and 


: dio there in the strange country and the sister 
U Usp est vg Ly not there to do for him!” And, overcome 
ie 1 vest, 4 by the picture her own imagination had 
~ vh~ day-breaking !"” drawn, she burst into a passionate fluod of 

tears. 
, loa a few weeks, came a brief letter from 
ere —— } James, written on board the ship in which he 
Towards the Fone th prieon, sailed from Dublin. About seven months 


Hard the old friend’s falling off, 
Hard to learn forgiving: 
But the Lord his own rewards, 


later, came a letter, dated New York, sayi 
bey through pad Gee heard he ‘hed, obtained work at good agen, ane, 
y God's blessing, should soon be bled 
of Christ arisen ! to send for his dear sister. He added a hint 
. at one ese days, when he had a house 
eo a ame hey of his own, perhaps the father and mother 
Of thy of trial : would be after coming over. Proud were 
age oe who strays they in the Irish cabin, when this letter was 
+ se I waye tread aloud to ull who came to inquire aficr 
Amy mal the young emigrant. All his old cronies an- 
. . swered, **’Throth, and he'd do well any where. 
iestitenee§ ae Divil a man in the ten parishes could dance 


the Baltihoram jig wid him, any how.” 


comfortings can . bicaas 
- ie Hatred"e fagots bu YA Nr omg Cap. 
ede: _ + Darling. ——_. § Sweet darling. 
Ot ihe ; { Sweet Virgin. 








‘Time passed on, and no other letter came 
from James. Month afier month, poor Nora 
watched with feverish anxiety to cateh sight 
of her father when be returned frou the dis 
tant post-office; for he promised, if he found 
a®letier, to wave his’ hand high above his 
head, as soon as he came to the top of the 
hill fronting the house. But no letter came 3 
and at fast Nora fully believed that her dar. 
ling brother was dead. After writing again 
and again, and receiving no answer, she at 
last wrote to the son of a neighbor. who had 
emigrated to Aimerica, and begged of him, 
for the love of Heaven, toascertatn whether he 
was dead oralive,and sead them word as soon 
as possible. ‘The Irishman to whom this 
epistle was addressed, was at work on a dis- 
tani rail-road, and had no fixed place of resi- 
dence; and so it happened that Nora receiv- 
ed no answer to her anxious inquiries, for 
more than a year and a half after they were 
written, At last, there came a crumpled 
square of soiled paper, containing these 
words:— 


“Dear Frinds:—BDBilack and hevy is my hart 
fur the news I have to tell you. James is in 
prison, concerning a bit of paper, that he 
passed for money, Sorra a one of the nabors 
but will be letting down the tears when they 
hear o’ the same. I don’t know the rights 
of the cave; but T will never believe he was 
a boy to disyrace an honest family. Perhaps 
some other man’s sin is upon him. It may 
be some comfortto you to know that his time 
will be out ina year and a half, any how. I 
have not seen James sense I come to Ameri- 
ky; but Pheern tell of what I have writ.— 
The blessed Mother of Heaven keep your 
harts from sinkin down with this hevy sor- 
row. Your frind and nabor, 


Mixe Merpny.” 


Deep indeed was the grief in that honest fam- 
ily, when these sad tidings were read. Poor 
Nora buried her face in her hands, and sobbed 
aloud. The old mother rocked violently to 
and fro, with her apron at her eyes; and the 
father, though he tried hard to conceal his 
emotion, could not restrain the big tears from 
rolling down his weather-beaten face. “Och, 
wo is the day,” said he, that ever we let 
him go from us. Such a dacent lad, and be- 
longing to a family that never did a dishonest 
action, 
and we all so proud out of him. 

* Father,” said the weeping Nora, “1 


does; and 1 know he never had intintion to 
do anything that would bring to the blush 
the mother that bore him, and the sister that 
slept in his arms, when we were both weeny 
things. I'll go to Atweriky and find out all 
about it, and write you word,’’ 

* You go to Ameriky !’ exclaimed her mo- 
ther. * Sure you're crazed with the big gricf 
that’s upon you, coleen macree,* or you'd niv- 
er spake thim words.’ 

“And wouldn't he follow me to the ends of 
the earth, if the black trouble was on me?” 
replied Nora, with passionate earnestness.— 
+ There was always kindness in him for all 
human crathurs; bai :.> loved me betier than 
all the world. Never a one had a bad word 
agin him, but nobody knew the heart of him 
as I did. Proud was I cut of him, and Jone- 
some is my heart widout him. And is it 
will lave him alone wid his trouble ?”— 
Troth, not if there was ten cceans atween 
us.”” 

This vehemence subsided after awhile, and 
they talked more calmly of how they should 
hide their disgrace from the neighborhood. 
‘hat their hearts were sad they could not con- 
ceal. Day after day, their frugal meals were 
removed almost untasted,and every one step- 
ped about silently, as afier a funeral. The 
very cows came-slowly and disconsulately, 
as if they heard grief in the voice of their 
young mistress, when she called them to be 
milked. And the good old mother no longer 
crooned at her spinning-wheel, the song she 
had sung over the cradle of her darling boy. 
Nora at first persisted in her plan of cross- 
ing the Atlantic; but her father forbade it, 
and said no more, But her heart grew more 
and more impatient. She spoke less aud less 
of James, but she sighed heavily at her work. 
and her eyes were often red with weeping. 
At last, she resulved to depart unknown to 
any one. She rose stealthily at midnight, 
tied up a small bundle of clothing, placed a 
little bag of money in her bosow, paused and 
gazed lovingly on her sleeping parents, has- 
tily brushed away the gathering tears, and 
stepped out into the moonlight, She stood 
for a few moments and gazed on the old fa- 
miliar hills and fields, on the potato patch, 
where. she and James had worked together 
many a te on the old well, by the side of 
which the Maygowans grew,und on the clear 
white cabin, where the dear old ones slept. 
She passed into the little shed, that served 
as a stable for the animals, and threw her 
arms about the donkey’s neck, and kissed the 
cow, that knew her voice xs well as her own 
mother did. She eame forth weeping, and 
gazed on the old homestead, as she would 
gaze on the face of a dying friend. ‘The clus- 
tering memories were too much for her loving 
heart. Dropping on her knees, she prayed. 
in agony of sorrow; “If itbea sin to guaway 
from the good old father and mother, perhaps 
niver to see them agin, till the judgment day, 
thou oh! Father in Heaven, wilt torgive me; 
for thou seest | can not lave him alone wid 
his great trouble.” 

Then crossing herself, and looking toward 
the beloved home of her childhood, she said, 
in a stifled voice, **The Mother of Glory be 
wid ye, and bless and keep ye all.” 

Half blinded with tears, she wended her 
way over the moonlighted hills, and when 
her favorite cow called as usual for her milk- 
ing pail, in the first blush of the morning, 
she was already far on her way to Dublin, 

* . + . * * * 

And had James been criminal? In the eye 
of the law he had been; but his sister was 
right, when she said he had no intention to 
do a wicked thing. Not long after his arri- 
val in America, he was one day walking along 
the Street, in a respectable suit of Sunday 
clothes, when a stranger came vp and enter- 
ed into conversation with him. After asking 
some indifferent questions, he inquired what 
his coat cost. 

“Sixteen dollars,” was the answer. 

“TI will give you twenty for it,” said the 
stranger; for I am goingaway in a hurry, and 
have no time to get one made, 

James was as unsuspecting as achild. He 
thought this was an excellent opportunity 10 
make four dollars to send to his darling sis- 
ter; so he readily agreed to the bargain. 

““T want a watch, too,” said the stranger; 
“but perhaps you would not be willing to 
sell yours for ten dollars?” 

James frankly confessed that it was two 


- 





* Pct of my heart. 


And sure all hearts were upon him, 


know the heart of him better nor any of you | 





dollars more than he gave for it, and very 

willingly consented to the transfer. Some 
| weeks afier, when he atlerapted tu pass the 
| money the stranger had given him, he found 
} to his dismay, that it was counterfeit, After 
brooding over his disappointment for some 
tume, he came to a conclusion at Which be. ter 
feducated men than himself have sometimes 
arrived. He thoughtto himself—* lt is hard 
for a poor man to lose so much, by no fault 
of his own, Since it was put off upon sue, I 
jwill just put it off upon somebody else.— 


[ can.” 
It certainly was a wrong conclusion; but 


it was a bewilderment of the reasoning pow- | 


ers in the mind of an ignorant man, and did 


{not involve wickedsess of intention. Ile | 


passed the money, and was soon efter arrest- 
ed for forgery. He told his story plainly; 


but, as he admitted that he knew the money | 
was counterfeit when he passed it, the legal | 
construction of his crime was forgery in the 


second degree. He had passsd three bills, 
and had the penalty of the law been enferced 


with its utmost rigor, he might have been; 
sentenced to the state-prison for fifleen years; 
' 


but appearances were so much in his favor, 


that the court sentenced him but for five | 


years, 
Five years taken away from the young life 
of a laboring man, spent in silent toil, ia 


shame and sorrow fora blighted reputation, | 


was, indeed, a heavy penalty for confused no- 
tions of right and wrong, concerning bits of 
paper, stamped with a nominal value. But 
jaw, io its wisest and kindest administrations, 
eannotalways make nice distinctions between 
thoughtless errors and wilfal crimes. 
| Ikis probable James never feit the degree 
of compunction that itis supposed every con- 
viet ought to feel; fur the idea was ever with 
him, thatif he had sinned against government, 
he cid not mean to sin against God. That 
he had disgraced himself, he knew full well 
and felt keenly. ‘The thoughts of what No- 
ra and his good mother would suffer, if they 
could see him driven to hard Jabor with 
thieves and murderers, tore his soul with an- 
guish. He could not bring his mind to write 
to them, or send them any tidings of his faite. 
He thought it was better that they should 
suppose him dead, than know of his disgrace. 
‘Thus the weary months passed silently away. 
The langh of bis eye and the bound of lis 
step were gone. Day by day he grew more 
disconsolate and stupid. 
| He had been in prison about four years, 
‘when one of the keepers told him that a 
young woman had come to visit him, and he 
had received permission to see her. He fal- 
lowed silently, wondering who it could be; 
}and a moment aller he was locked in his sis- 
jter's arms. For some time, nothing but sobs 
j were aidible. They looked mournfully in 
‘each other’s faces, then fell on each other's 
| necks, and wept again. 
| “And so you know me, mavourneen?” 
| said Nora, at last, trying to smile through 
her tears. 

** Know you!” he replied, fulding her more 
closely to his breast. ‘4 cush/a machree,* 
and wouldn’t | know your shadow on the 
wall, in the darkest cellar they could put 
me ig! But who eame wid you, mavour- 
neen 

* Troth, and it was alone I come. I ran 
away inthe night. I hope it wasn’t wrong 
to lave the good father and mother, whea 
they liad spoke agin my coming. I wouldn't 
like to do any thing displasing to God. But 
Jimmy, machrec, my heart was breakin’ wid- 
out you; and I couldn't lave you alone wid 
your great trouble. Sure it’s long ago I 
woald have been wid you, if you had let us 
know of your misfortin.” 

The poor fellow wept afresh at these assur- 
ances of his sister’s affection. When he was 
calmer, he told her cireumstantially how the 
great treuble had come upon him, 

* God be praised for the words you spake,” 
replied Nora. ‘*1t wiil take a load off of 
hearts at home, when they hear of the same. 
1 always said there was no sin in your heart; 
for who should know better nor me, who 
sieptin the same cradle? A blessing be wid 
you, mavourneen. ‘The music's in my heart 
to hear the sound of your voice agin. And 
proud will I be of you, as | used to be when 
all eyes, young and old, brightened on you 
in warw old Ireland.” 

* But Nora, dheelish, the disgrace is on 
me,” said the young man, looking down.— 
© They will say Tam a convict.” 

* Sorta a fig | care for what they say,” re- 
plied the warin-hearted girl. Don't lL know 
the heart that is in you? Didu’t I say there 
was no sin in your intintions, though you was 
shut up in this bad place? An if there had 
been—if the black murder had been widin 
you, is it Nora would be after laving you 
alone wid your sin and your shame? ‘Troth, 
1 would weary the saints in Heaven wid 
prayers, tll they made you a better man, for 
| the sake of your sister’s love. But there was 
| no sin in your heart, and proud I am out of 
| you, a suil/ish machree,t and bad luck to the 
| rogue that brought you into this trouble.” 

‘the keeper reminded them that the time 
allowed fur their interview wus nearly spent. 

* You will come agin?” said James, im- 
ploringly. “You will come to me agin, 
acashla machree?* 

“Ll had to beg hard to see you once,” re- 
plied Nora. ‘They said it was agin the rules. 
But when I told ther how | come alone 
across the big ocean to be wid you in your trou- 
ble, because I knew the heart that was in you, 
they said I might come in. It is a heavy 
sorrow that we cannot spake together. But 
it will be a comfort, mavournecen, to be where 
I can look on these stone walls. ‘The kind 
‘man here they call the chaplain, says I may 
stay wid his family ; and sure not an hour in 
the day but I will think of you, @ villish.t 
The tame moon shines here, that used to 
shine on us when we had our May dances on 
the green, in dear old Ireland ; and when they 
let you get a glimpse of her bright fuce, you 
ean think maybe Nora is looking up at it, as 
she used to do when she was your own wee- 
ny darlint, wid the shamrock and gowan ia 
her hair. 1 will work, and lay by money for 
you; and when you come out of this bad 
place, it's Nora will stand by you; and proud 
will I be out of you, a sui/lich machree.” , 

The young man smiled as he had not smil- 
ed foryears. He kissed his sister tenderly, as 
he answered, “Ah, Nora, mavourneen, it’s 
a. was always too good tome. God's 

lessiig be wid you, acushla machree. It 
will go hard wid me, but I will make some 
return for such goodness,” 

“And sre it’s no ness at all,” replied 
Nora. “Is it yourself would be after laving 








* Pulse of my heart. 
+ Light of my heart. 


- = Dear. 





Maybe it will keep going the rounds, or some- | 
body will lose it that can better afford it than | 


me alone, and Lin the great trouble? Hut, 
tut, Jimmy, avick. Sure, it’s nothing at all. 
Any body would do it. You're as dacent a 
lad as iver youwas. Sing that to your heart, 
marourneen. I's Nora will stand by you, 
al! the world over.” 

With a smile that she meant should be a 
brave one, but with eves streaming with tears, 
she bade hier beloved brother farewell. He 
embraced her with vehemennt tenderness, 
and, with a deep sigh, returned to his silent 
labor, But the weight was taken off his 
heart, and his step was lighter; for 


| “*Z/ope’s sunshine lingered on his prison wall, 
| And Love looked in upon his solitude.” 


Nora remained with the kind-hearted chap- 
| laingever watching the gloomy walls of Sing 
| Sug. When her brother's term expired, she 
| was at the prison door to welcome him, and 
‘Jead him forth into the blessed sunshine and 
free air. ‘Vhe chaplain received them into 
his house, cheered and strengthened their 
hearts by kind words and judicions counsel, 
land sent them to the office of the Prisen As- 
| sociation, No. 13, Pine street, New York. 
As James brought certifieates of good con- 
duct while ia prisow, the Association lent hi: 
tools, to be paid for if he should ever be able 
to do so, and recommended him to a worthy | 
mechanic. Atthis place he would have re- | 
mained, had not his employer needed a jour- | 
neyman thoroughly versed in his trade. It} 
is the policy at Sing Sing not to allow the 
| prisoners to learn all branches of any busi- | 
| ness, lest they should come into compe- 
| tition with mechanics out of the prison.— 
What James had been accustomed to do, he 
| did with great industry and expertness; but 
he could not do all his employer required, 
and was therefore kindly and honorably dis- | 
tiissed. | 

Hiad he been dishonest, he might have gone | 
off with the tools; but he went to the office | 
of the Association, to ask whether they were | 
willing he should keep them till he could ob-| 
tain work elsewhere, and earn enough to pay | 
for them. ‘They consented very cordially, 
and told him to remember them as friends in | 
necd, so long as he behaved well. His sis | 
ter was with him, like his shadow, and their | 
earnest expressions of gratitude were truly 
alleciirg, 

Her good-natured honest countenarce and 
industrious habits, attracted the attention of a 
thriving young farmer, who suceceded in ob- 
taining the treasure of her warin and generous 
heart. She who made so good a sister, can 
scircely fail to be an excelient wife. James 
continues to do well, and loves her with su- 
perabounding love. ‘The blessing of our Fa- 
ther be with them! They are two of the 
kindest hearts, and most transparent souls, 
among that reverent, loving, confiding, and 
impulsive people, who, in their virtues and 
their defects, deserve to be called the little 
children of the nations. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


A Tonehing Scene. 


A seene of intense interest is thus de- 
scribed in the New York Tribune: 


A crowded audience was assembled at 
National Hall, on last Surday evening, at- 
tracted there to hear the evidence of fwenly 
reformed inebriates, given in favor of abst- 
nence froin intoxicating drink. ‘The address- 
es were only five minutes each in length; 
but there was a great deal said by each speak- 
erin those five minutes. It was, indeed, a 
novel sight to behold so many of the once 
despised and unfortunate class of individuals 
coming forward on the platform, one imime- 
diately succeeding the other, pleading in elo- 
quent tones the cause of their suffering fel- | 
low-creatures—those who were still bound | 
by the chains of a degrading appetite—chains | 
which were riveted around the brightest in- 
evntives of their being—boldly preclaiming | 
the evils of the monster-curse, liutemperance ; 
pointing to themselves as living proofs of | 
what they asserted, ond exhibiting in their | 
present condition the happiness of a life of | 
sobriety. As each one ot those redeemed 
men made his appearince and spoke of the | 
misery and awful sufferings—the inevitable | 
attendants of a career of intemperance, and, | 
as each speaker left the stand, it seemed that 
it was like * Pelion on Ossa piled’ in favor | 
of abstinence from the intoxicating cup—that | 
cup whieh has invaded and made desolate | 
the domestic circle, squandered fortunes, dis- 
honored bright names, hardened hearts, sear- 
ed consciences, and brought gray hairs to the 
grave, ° 

There they stood before the people—old 
men and middle-aged men— some who had 





were, lifting up their warning voice to the 
multitude before them; there they were, and 
you heard thedrunkard's sufferings described 
| to you by those who had actual/y undergone 
those very sufferings. ‘There was no fiction 
; about those seenes they described ; they were, 
Alas! sad realities; and yet you looked upon 
| the speakers, and could hardly imagine that 
| humanity had endared such; but there was 
| no getting around it; the heart might sicken, 
| but these things had been sv! And the cause 

of all this was told you; it was intoxicating 

drink. And then the speakers told what zh- 

stinence had done for them: it had made 
| them men and reasonable creatures; opened 
anew life to them; from the very lowest 





} 


| depths of degradation, wretchedness and des- | 


| pair, they had been elevated to a position 
| which their God intended they should occu- 
j py. Instead of ills and misfortunes which 
| beset the drunkard’s path, bright hopes, en- 
_joyments and happiness were now their lot; 
| home, with its joys, had now more attraction 
| for them than the dram-shop; the hoppy faces 
to be found at their firesides, were more plea- 
sant for them to look at, than the bloated coun- 
tenances of bar-room companions. A cheer- 
| ful and contented mind was more desirable 
| then one racked with anxieties and cares; 
the pure drink provided at Nature’s table, 
was a more pleasant beverage than the nox- 
ious stuff dealt out by the rumseller; and to 
| he looked up to as good, useful members of 
| society, better, far better, than to be locked 
| upon as a curse to themselves, their friends, 
| and the community of which they were un- 
worthy tnembers. 

There were some among those twenty, 
| who had been drankards nearly all their lives, 
‘and considered as irreclaimable ones. The 

world had always hitherto looked apon the 


drunkard as one lost to all sense of his de- | 


grading situation; he had been viewed in the 
| light of a necessary evil of society, whose 
| situation was much to be deplored, but for 
‘which there was no remedy, no balm ia 
| Gilead. 
miserable, misguided wretch, void of all 
tender sensibilities of humanity ; whose heart 
| was closed to all kindly feelings and emo- 
| tlone; and that world, in its shness, had 





‘The world had thought him a poor, | 


ee 


turned a deaf ear to the sad condition of that 
drunkard. It had been the false idea, that 
the moderate drinker, and he only, could be 
saved; and he who had indulged to excess, 
was considered as being beyond the pale of 
all boman reclaim. But these men stood 
there (iat evening, putting to flight all such 
old notions, Which the enlightenment of the 
age had condemned as unchristian and unbes 
coming the true spirit that should excite men 
to action in the holy cause of Reform. There 
they stood, making glad the heart of the mo- 
ralist and philanthropist. 
What would have been the fate of these 
twenty refurmed men, had they continued in 
their wild career of dissipation, can easily 
be imagined, 

The following beautiful and touching sto- 
ry was related by Dr. Schnebly of Mary- 
land: 

“A drunkard who had run through his pro- 
perty, returned one night to his unfortunate 
home. He entered its empty hall—anguish 
was gnawing at his heartstrings, and lan- 
guage is inadequate to express his agony as 
he entered his wife’s apartment, and there 
beheld the victims of his appetite—his love- 
ly wife and darling child. Morose and sul- 
len, he seated himself without a word—he 
could not speak, he could not look upon them. 
The mother said to the little angel by her 
side, ** Come, my child, itis time to go to 
bed,” and that little babe, as was her wont, 
knelt by her mother’s lap, and gazed wist- 
fully into the face of her suffering parent, 
like a piece of chiselled statuary, slowly re- 
peated her nightly orison ; and when she had 
finished, the child (but four years of age) 
said to her mother, * Dear Ma, may I not of- 
fer up one more prayer?” * Yes, yes, my 
sweet pet, pray; ’’ and she lifted up her tiny 


| hands, closed her eyes and prayed—* O, 


God, spare, oh spare my dear papa te That 
prayer was wafted with electric rapidity to 
the throne of God. It was heard on high— 
‘twas heard on earth. ‘The responsive 
“Amen!” burst from that father’s lips, and 
his heart of stone became a heart of flesh.— 
Wife and child were both clasped to his bo- 
som, and in penitence he said, ** My child, 
you have saved your father from the grave of 
adiunkard. Ill sign the pledge!” 

— sama snes ———— 

CHEAP GOODS! 

THE subscriber has on hand the following 
Go.ds, viz: Plain dark Calicoes of different 
qualities and prices, small fig. Mous, de lains, 
all wool, Mous. de lain, hibit and drab 
Shawls, white silk dress Shawls of different 
sizes, Merinos, Coburgs, Flannels, Linsies, 
Plain striped and cross barred Cambricke, 
Book Muslin and Book Muslin h’dk’fs, Fur- 
niture and Apron checks, Ginghams, Tiek- 
ings, Sattiuetts, Cassimeres, Cloths, &e. 

ALSO, Free Goods, such as Ginghams, 
Calicoes, Muslins, ‘Table diaper and Apron 
checks. All of which are offered for sale 
very low for Cush or Produce. 

Cc. D. BASSETT. 
A few doors West of the Bank. 
Salem, 3d mo. Sth, 1847. 


WANTED, 
1000 bushel dried Apples, 
100,000 Ibs. Pork, 
50,000 Ibs. Lard, 
10 or 12 good Horses. 
HEATON & IRISH. 
Dec. 28th, 1846. 











CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


Sole Leather, Upper Leather, Calf-Skins 
Shoes, Boots. Sugar, Molasses, Tea, Coffee, 
Spice, Fish; Cin. mould Candles. Tar by 
the kit and barrel. ‘Turpentine, Sperm Oil, 
Flaxseed Oil, Paints, &e., &c., by 

HEATON & IRISH. 

Dec. 28th, 1846. 





LOOKING GLASSES, 

Tn connection with Hardware and Drugs, 
the subscribers have a large supply of new 
and handsome styles of large and small Look- 
ing Glasses and Looking Glass plates. 

Old frames refilled and glass cutting done 


to order. 
CHESSVAN & WRIGHT. 
Silem, 11th mol, 1846. 


CHEAP FOR CASH. 








| The proprietors of the Salem 


HARDWARE AND DRUG STORE, 
have just received their fall supply of 


been drunkards for fifty years—there they | yeIV HARDWARE and FRESH DRUGS. 


| ‘The patronage of their old customers, and 
| the public generally is respeetfully solicited. 
CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem 11th mo 1, 1846. 


REMOVAL. 


Georce Orr has removed from the house 
of Ely, Kent & Brock, to the large and ex- 
| tensive Dry Goods house of 
LUDWIG, KNEEDLER & CO. 
| No. 110, North 3d st., where he would be 

glad to have his Anti-Slavery friends call be- 
, fore making their Spring purchases elsewhere. 
| Philadelphia, Jan. 7th, 1847.76. 








| 





MEDICAL. 
| RS. COPE & HOLE 
Have associated for the practice of medi- 
cine. Having practised the WATER-CURE, 
until they are satisfied of its uneqalled value, 
| in the treatment not only of chronic but acute 
diseases, they are prepared to offer their pro- 
fessional services on the following conditions. 
In all acute diseases, when called early, 
land when proper attention is given by the 
| nurses, if they fail to effect cures, they will 
ask no fees. Residence east end of Salem. 
| January 1, 1847. 


JUST RECEIVED 


| Directly from Philadelphia, a fresh supply 
| of beautiful plaid Linseys. black and brown 
| Alpacea and Paramenta Cloths, cheap Casi- 
| netts and Cloths, black and white Wadding, 
| Plaid French Cloaking, and fashionable plaid 
| 





silk bonnet linings by 
HEATON & IRISH. 
Dec. 28th 1816. 


C. DONALDSON & CO. 
whotesaLe & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
' Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 





| of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 


No. 18 mar st. Cometwnatr, 
July 17, °46- 


‘ 




















